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The  Bromfield  Street  Educational  Foundation  Board  of  Directors  is  pleased  to  welcome  Ann  Holder  to  the 
staff  of  the  BSEF  in  the  newly  created  position  of  Foundation  Director.  Ann  will  be  familiar  to  many  of  you 
as  an  associate  editor  of  Radical  America.  She  also  helped  organize  and  manage  the  eighth  annual  Creating 
Change  conference  held  in  Detroit  in  1995  and  is  working  on  her  Ph.D.  thesis  in  history  at  Boston  College. 
She  has  been  involved  in  radical  politics  and  organizing  for  some  time  and  will  bring  all  of  her  experience  and 
knowledge  to  BSEF. 

The  creation  of  this  position  and  the  hiring  of  Ann  signal  an  important  step  in  the  rebuilding  of  Bromfield 
Street  into  an  important  and  influential  voice  for  queer  politics  on  the  left.  The  loudest  and  strongest  voices  in 
our  community  have  become  conservative  and  unimaginative,  ignoring  issues  of  race  and  class.  A  successful 
BSEF  can  maintain  a  progressive  voice  in  the  discussion  and  perhaps  help  chart  a  new  course  for  our  move¬ 
ment.  Over  the  next  year,  we  will  be  working  closely  with  Ann  and  other  staff  to  strengthen  our  internal  orga¬ 
nization  and  fund  raising  capabilities,  strengthen  and  grow  our  four  projects,  and  begin  to  explore  other  ways 
we  can  facilitate  the  flow  of  ideas  and  information. 

As  we  welcome  Ann  we  would  like  to  say  goodbye  to  two  people  that  have  helped  Bromfield  Street  grow 
and  prosper.  Sarah  Grant  left  in  June  after  over  a  year  as  Business  Manager  of  BSEF.  She  helped  run  two 
OutWrite  conferences  and  moved  us  to  new  office  space.  Sarah  kept  BSEF  together  through  some  hard  times 
when  money  was  short  and  the  stresses  and  strains  that  plague  a  small  organization  were  at  their  worst.  We 
are  grateful  to  her  for  persevering  through  some  difficult  moments. 

We  also  want  to  thank  Ellen  Huie  who  helped  bridge  the  gap  between  Sarah  and  Ann.  Ellen  also  was 
involved  in  running  our  last  OutWrite  conference.  She  was  always  calm,  level  headed,  organized,  and  efficient. 
Her  work  over  the  summer  was  crucial  to  maintaining  operations  and  preparing  the  office  for  the  arrival  of 
the  Foundation  Director. 

One  more  person  deserves  special  mention.  Throughout  these  changes,  and  many  moments  of  chaos  and 
uncertainty,  Marla  Erlien  has  managed  to  regularly  publish  Gay  Community  News.  She  helped  bring  the  paper 
back  from  it’s  brief  hiatus  and  is  working  to  design  a  new  and  stronger  publication  that  will  take  us  into  the 
next  century.  She  has  labored  under  difficult  conditions  in  a  job  that  is  full-time  but  only  pays  a  half-time  salary. 
Thanks  to  Marla  for  all  her  hard  work  to  keep  GCN  alive  as  a  strong  and  powerful  queer  voice  from  the  left. 

Please  wish  Ann  the  best  and  be  ready  to  come  forward  with  money  and  time  to  help  BSEF  grow. 
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A  Scariet  “P”  for  David  Scondras 

Boston.  The  self-designated  gay  police  have  taken 
to  the  Boston  print  media,  assessing  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  those  gay  bashed  here.  Ex-City 
Councilor  David  Scondras,  progressive  activist  and 
for  years  a  spokesperson  for  Boston’s  gay  and  les¬ 
bian  communities  was  brutally  beaten  in  mid- 
September  by  a  16  year-old  visitor  from  the  state  of 
Washington.  The  story  behind  the  beating  is  yet  to 
be  fully  told.  The  father  of  the  boy  has  stated  that 
Scondras  had  invited  his  son  to  the  movies,  and, 
during  the  movie,  touched  the  boy’s  thigh,  with  the 
intention  of  moving  up  to  the  groin.  His  son  beat 
Scondras  in  response.  Even  if  Scondras  touched  the 
young  man’s  thigh,  there  were  several  options  avail¬ 
able  to  him  to  decline  a  come-on  before  the  violent 
one  he  chose.  Like  saying  “No  Thanks,”  or  leaving 
the  theater.  Scondras’  spokesperson  alleged  that  the 
attack  was  triggered  by  Scondras  telling  the  young 
man  that  he  is  gay. 

What  is  known  is  that  the  young  man’s  family 
was  following  the  Seattle  Mariners  across  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  family  went  to  their  game  with  the  Boston 
Red  Sox,  and  the  son  chose  rather  to  go  to  the 
movies  with  Scondras.  Scondras  was  beaten  in  the 
theater  where  he  lost  three  teeth,  had  his  jaw  broken 
in  three  places,  and  suffered  an  injured  spleen.  The 
beating  resulted  in  Scondras  spending  five  days  in 
the  hospital.  The  family  has  pressed  a  sexual  assault 
charge  against  Scondras  and  promises  to  return  for 
an  October  25  hearing  on  the  charge.  Scondras  may 
counter  file  assault  and  battery  charges. 

Moral  Clashes 

With  little  information,  the  rush  to  judgment 
began.  Of  course  the  local  reactionary  politicians 
and  columnists  did  their  usual  bit.  Dapper  O’Neill, 
city  councilor  and  a  renowned  homophobic  racist, 
immediately  called  Scondras  a  “pedophile.”  But-self 
proclaimed  gay  pundits  followed  with  expressions 
of  scandalized  outrage  at  Scondras,  not  his  attacker. 
Bay  Windows,  the  local  Boston  gay  weekly  ran  the 
banner  headline,  “David  Scondras  Allegedly  Gropes 
Unwilling  16-year-old  in  Theater”  with  a  small  sub¬ 
head,  “Former  Boston  City  Councilor  counters  that 
he  is  the  victim  of  brutal  bashing.”  Thus,  Bay 
Windows  echoes  the  father  and  son  in  magnifying 
the  gay  sexual  overture  as  the  moral  issue,  not  the 
violent  response  to  it.  Why  are  queers  choosing  to 
turn  against  Scondras  rather  than  the  violence  per¬ 
petrated  against  him?  A  Boston  Globe  article 
(“Scondras  Charges  Divide  Gays”)  provides  some 
answers.  In  it,  Boston-based  author  Neil  Miller 
reminded  readers  that  Scondras  follows  on  the  heels 
of  Representatives  Barney  Frank  (D-MA)  and  Gerry 
Studds  (D-MA)  in  being  accused  of  involvement  in 
the  “seamy  side  of  sex.”  Miller  protests,  “These 
three  people  are  three  of  the  most  prominent  figures 
in  the  state.  In  the  public  mind,  their  activities  have 
indicted  all  of  us  in  the  stereotype  that  gay  men  are 
obsessed  with  sex  and  sexually  out  of  control. 
...Why  can’t  our  public  figures  behave?” 

What  is  going  on  here?  Some  have  expressed 
concerns  about  the  young  man’s  age,  despite  the  fact 
that  16  is  the  legal  age  of  consent  in  Massachusetts. 


But  that  is  not  the  core  issue.  Michael  Green, 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  Gay  and  Lesbiary 
Equal  Rights  Lobby,  echoes  Miller  in  the  same 
Boston  Globe  story,  “As  community  leaders  who 
are  openly  gay  public  officials,  we  have  to  hold 
ourselves  to  a  higher  standard  of  public  scrutiny.” 
Different  I  guess  than  Dick  Morris  or  the  President. 
Yes,  Dick  Morris  resigned  as  “Clinton’s  pimp.”  But 
not  because  he  wasn’t  “strengthening  the  family” 
(the  goal  Clinton  counterposed  to  sanctioning 
same-sex  marriages),  but  because  he  was  sharing 
White  House  secrets  with  a  sex  worker  he 
employed.  Could  it  be  that  Green  and  Miller  and 
Bay  Windows  uphold  the  view  that  gays  have  a 
suspect  sexuality?  Is  this  connected  to  “pro-gay” 
Governor  Weld’s  contract  with  some  in  the  com¬ 
munity — gay  rights  in  exchange  for  keeping  sex  out 
of  the  picture?  Those  willing  to  make  this  ‘bargain 
with  the  devil’  depend  for  their  tenuous  status  on 
keeping  the  rest  of  us  in  line,  moralizing  about  the 
need  to  behave  “beyond  reproach,”  clarifying  to 
the  straight  public  that  there  are  good  gays  and  bad 
ones.  But  this  gives  homophobes  the  final  say. 
Charges  like  the  ones  Bay  Windows,  Miller  and 
Green  worry  about  (pedophilia,  seamy  sex)  are 
homophobic  imaginings  that  generate  anti-gay  sen¬ 
timent,  even  violence.  We’ve  read  conservative 
Bruce  Bawer  and  his  revulsion  to  “public  displays” 
of  homosexuality,  but  when  friends  like  Neil  Miller 
join  the  bandwagon,  we  have  cause  for  concern. 

No  Double  Standard 

Bawer  is  still  trying  to  figure  out  why  heterosex¬ 
uals  would  deny  gays  the  right  to  marriage.  This  is 
because  he  hasn’t  realized  that  despite  his  “high 
moral  codes,”  his  verbal  assaults  on  queer  commu¬ 
nities,  his  conservative  credentials,  he  is  still  a  per¬ 
vert.  If  perverts  (like  him)  have  access  to  a 
respectable  institution  like  marriage,  it  loses  its 
respectability.  It’s  not  that  there  is  a  double  stan¬ 
dard,  as  Bawer  and  others  have  claimed.  The 
Hardwick  decision  clearly  stated  that  there  is  no 
legal  gay  sex.  Sexually  speaking,  there  is  no  stan¬ 
dard  that  gays  can  meet.  There  are  no  good  gays 
and  bad  ones. 

Given  this,  responses  from  gay  “spokespeople” 
that  seek  to  separate  the  righteous  from  the  wicked 
operate  only  against  our  communities.  These 
responses  sustain  the  dichotomy  of  perversion  vs. 
normalcy  that  fuels  violence  against  queers.  The 
response  to  David  Scondras’  brutal  beating  is  rem¬ 
iniscent  of  how  people  with  AIDS  were  publicly 
divided  into  guilty  or  innocent  victims.  The  guilty 
were  sexually  active  outside  of  marriage  or  i.v.  drug 
users.  (Didn’t  the  father  of  Kimberly  Bergalis  state 
that  his  daughter  was  no  whore,  therefore  “the 
dentist  did  it”?) 

Applied  to  instances  of  gay  bashing,  their  argu¬ 
ment  takes  on  lethal  dimensions.  When  a  Texas 
judge  sentences  a  murderer  to  six  years  out  of  sym¬ 
pathy  for  his  “reaction”  to  a  sexual  come-on  by  his 
victim,  we  desperately  need  to  rethink  our  public 
declarations  about  “bad”  gay  behavior.  Comments 
like  those  in  the  Globe  and  Bay  Windows  injure  us 
all.  They  give  comfort  and  support  to  the  worst 


anti-gay  imaginings  and  fail  to  shake  up  the  current 
charade  of  normalcy  and  family  values.  In  their  rush 
to  reach  the  high  ground  of  sexual  respectability,  an 
unattainable  quest,  the  gay  sex  police  have  missed  a 
crucial  fact.  The  challenge  to  heterosexuality 
requires  that  we  claim,  not  deny,  our  queer  charac¬ 
ter.  It’s  sexual,  it’s  variegated,  sometimes  it’s  messy 
and,  for  better  or  worse,  it’s  ours. 

If  we  can’t  do  that,  we’re  in  deep  shit.  Minimally 
we  need  some  new  spokespeople. 

The  “Welfare  Reform”  Bill  Abstains  from  Sex 

Hidden  within  the  federal  “Welfare  Reform”  Bill 
recently  signed  by  President  Clinton  is  the  allocation 
of  $50  million  for  “abstinence  education.”  What  is 
abstinence  education?  According  to  the  Bill,  it 
includes:  teaching  abstinence  from  sexual  activity 
outside  marriage  as  the  expected  standard  for  all 
school  age  children;  that  abstinence  from  sexual 
activity  is  the  only  certain  way  to  avoid  out-of-wed- 
lock  pregnancy,  sexually  transmitted  diseases  and 
other  associated  health  problems;  that  a  mutually 
faithful  monogamous  relationship  in  context  of  mar¬ 
riage  is  the  expected  standard  of  human  sexual 
activity.  There  are  other  criteria,  all  within  the  same 
value  system.  The  money  is  available  for  fiscal  year 
1998  through  2000.  Look  for  the  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  school  system  in  your  area  to  institute 
such  programs  and  organize  to  defeat  it. 

Hawaii  Same-Sex  Marriage  Trial  Ends 

To  the  surprise  of  many  awaiting  the  trial  of 
Hawaii’s  same-sex  marriage  case,  Baehr  v.  Lewin, 
the  state  argued  that  marriage  should  be  between  a 
man  and  a  woman  because  children  are  better  off 
when  raised  by  their  biological  parents.  Deputy 
Attorney  General  Rick  Eichor  brought  in  four 
expert  witnesses  to  establish  the  importance  of  the 
heterosexual,  biological  family  as  the  optimal  con¬ 
text  for  child-rearing.  But  constitutional  experts  like 
Jon  Van  Dyke,  professor  of  law  at  the  University  of 
Hawaii,  concluded  even  before  the  plaintiffs’  case 
was  presented  that  the  state  will  lose.  “The  state 
doesn’t  discourage  children  being  raised  by  non-bio- 
logical  parents  in  the  wide  variety  of  other  child- 
rearing  arrangements  in  Hawaii,”  he  stated.  The 
attorneys  for  the  plaintiffs,  Evan  Wolfson  and  Tom 
Foley,  brought  in  experts  who  testified  to  the  fitness 
of  lesbian  and  gay  parents  and  cited  their  own  work 
that  shows  that  the  children  of  gays  develop  equal  to 
those  of  heterosexuals. 

While  most  observers  have  indicated  that  the  trial 
was  often  excruciatingly  boring,  the  Deputy 
Attorney  General  captured  the  divide  between  the 
two  sides  when  he  proclaimed  that  marriage  rights 
for  gays  and  lesbians  would  endanger  society’s 
power  to  prohibit  and  regulate  harmful  behaviors 
such  as  prostitution,  polygamy,  and  incest.  While 
Wolfson  and  Foley  successfully  retorted  to  this 
shameless  remark,  the  headline  for  the  home  edition 
of  the  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  was  “The  state  says 
incest  could  be  next!”  The  judge  will  rule  after 
October  28. 
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The  Eleventh  International  Conference  on  AIDS  held  this  July 
in  Vancouver,  Canada  brought  together  scientists,  researchers, 
providers,  activists,  and  people  with  HIV  for  a  week  of 
renewed  hope  and  commitment  to  ending  the  AIDS  epidemic. 
Held  every  two  years,  this  conference  has  evolved  a  great  deal 
from  the  years  in  which  there  was  little  to  hope  for.  It  has  also 
become  a  collaborative  event  in  which  people  with  HIV  and 
their  communities  from  around  the  world  play  a  central  role. 
Women  with  AIDS  from  India  and  South  Africa  talked  eagerly 
with  their  counterparts  from  the  Western  hemisphere.  Injection 
drug  users  and  their  advocates  found  common  ground  for 
exchanges  with  each  other  on  harm  reduction  strategies  world¬ 
wide.  A  pre-conference  community  forum  of  people  living  with 
HIV  from  around  the  world  (who  made  up  about  5  percent  of 
the  conference  participants)  set  the  tone  for  animated  discus¬ 
sion  throughout  the  week.  With  about  15,000  attendees,  sever¬ 
al  conferences  seemed  to  be  progressing  at  once. 

Breakthroughs  and  Their  Limits 

The  central  theme  of  this  year’s  conference  was  a  renewed  optimism  about 
treatment  for  HIV  disease.  It  was  an  optimism  held  in  stark  contrast  to  the  wor¬ 
ries  about  the  developing  world,  where  the  epidemic  not  only  continues  to  grow, 
but  also  has  sapped  the  dwindling  resources  of  countries  which  cannot  fund 
effective  AIDS  treatments.  The  conference  title,  “One  World,  One  Hope,”  was 
often  challenged  by  AIDS  activists  who  were  on  hand  to  speak  out  against  high 
drug  company  profits  and  slow  government  action  in  the  funding,  rationing  and 
approval  of  new  therapies.  The  opening  plenary  saw  an  ACT  UP  demonstration 
decrying  drug  company  greed,  as  an  angry  speaker  from  ACT  UP  New  York 
declared  that,  in  light  of  the  vast  differences  in  the  world  between  rich  and  poor, 
talk  of  a  cure  was  premature.  Despite  all  the  advances,  worldwide  inequalities 
will  provide  health  activists  and  policy  makers  with  plenty  of  work  for  decades 
to  come.  As  another  speaker.  Dr.  Josef  Decosas,  put  it,  “if  the  cure  for  AIDS  was 
one  clean  glass  of  water,  most  people  in  the  world  today  would  not  have  access 
to  treatment.” 


In  spite  of  long-held  cynicism,  born  of  many  disappointments  and  crushed 
hopes  from  past  supposed  breakthroughs,  many  of  us  found  much  to  be  hopeful 
about.  Treatments  have  come  a  long  way,  and  the  level  of  real  breakthrough  rep¬ 
resented  by  this  conference  was  impossible  to  ignore.  The  sheer  accumulated 
quantity  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  an  accompanying  depth  of  understanding,  far 
outweighs  that  of  earlier  conferences,  in  which  the  only  antiviral  repeatedly  stud¬ 
ied  and  endlessly  reported  on  was  AZT.  At  this  conference,  we  saw  the  totality  of 
information  that  has  seeped  out  in  dribs  and  drabs  for  the  past  three  years,  and 
we  saw  it  in  a  context  that  did,  for  some  moments,  look  like  that  proverbial  light 
at  the  end  of  the  tunnel.  The  twin  centerpieces  of  this  information  continue  to  be 
combination  antiviral  therapy  and  viral  load  testing. 

Viral  Load  Testing 

Convincing  papers  were  presented  showing  the  strong  predictive  ability  of 
viral  load  tests  (the  two  most  common  are  PCR  and  b-DNA).  This  means  that  the 
tests  can  predict  accurately,  for  most  people,  whether  and  when  they  will  get  sick; 
how  they  are  responding  to  a  given  antiviral  drug;  and  what  the  likelihood  is  of 
opportunistic  infections  or  death.  In  short,  while  CD4  (“T  cell”)  counts  can  tell 


DRUG  PROTOCOLS 

n/lissed  pills  and  lowered  doses  have 
now  been  shown  to  trigger  HIV  to  develop 
resistant  mutations. 
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There's  a  miitkm  exeats  {cH^havmg  unsafe  UPBelieve  me,  i  used 
a  lot  of  them;  "t  vtms  drunk ...  He  hasn’t  said  anything  -  he  must  be 
negative  too ...  I  didn't  want  to  be  alone ...  I  was  afraid  hed  leatm  if 
I  mentioned  coifeuis ...  We  were  lovers  (after  two  weeks) . . ." 

You  emit  think  HIV  away 


IF  YOU  ARE  HIV  NEGATIVE  -  STAY  THAT  WAY 


I  DONT  LET  THIS  VIRUS  INTO  YOUR  BODY 


Rice  continued  from  previous  page 


you  where  you  are  now,  the  viral  load  tells  you  where  you  are  going.  Much  evi¬ 
dence  showed  that  these  tests  have  the  best  predictive  value  at  CD4  counts 
between  50  and  500,  which  is  exactly  the  range  where  fine  tuning  of  antiviral 
therapy  is  most  needed.  Simultaneously,  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  has  published  new  recommendations  for  treatment,  based  on  viral 
load  measurement. 

There  remain  two  qualifying  pieces  of  information  that  may  get  lost  in  the 
excitement  over  these  tests.  First,  the  samples  of  blood  taken  for  viral  load  test¬ 
ing  must  be  properly  treated  and  stored  immediately  after  being  drawn.  The  tests 
lose  accuracy  if  a  sample  must  wait  more  than  a  few  hours  before  being  “spun” 
and  frozen.  Providers  must  be  educated  and  the  testing  technologies  must  be 
accessible.  Second,  current  tests  detect  HIV  in  blood  only  down  to  a  level  of  500 
to  5000  particles  (depending  on  which  test).  Thus,  when,  as  widely  reported, 
viral  levels  are  undetectable,  this  only  means  that  there  is  not  enough  HIV  in  the 
blood  to  see.  It  will  take  a  couple  of  years  more  to  tell  if  it  can  ever  be  extin¬ 
guished  entirely. 

Combination  Antiviral  Therapies 

There  are  now  nine  approved  antiviral  drugs  that  interfere  with  HIV’s  ability 
to  reproduce  itself.  Many  people  have  gotten  very  excited  about  the  newest  class 
of  drugs,  protease  inhibitors,  [see  Mike  Immel’s  article  in  this  issue  of  GCN].  The 
research  published  in  Vancouver  is,  in  general,  less  about  any  one  drug’s  effec¬ 
tiveness,  and  more  about  the  many  possibilities  for  combinations  that  might 
work.  Dr.  Ho’s  study  at  the  Aaron  Diamond  Research  Laboratory,  widely  report¬ 
ed  as  the  one  that  got  all  the  “cure”  talk  going,  used  the  combination  of  AZT, 
3TC,  and  ritonvir,  a  protease  inhibitor,  in  people  who  had  recently  (less  than 
three  months  before)  become  infected  with  HIV.  This  experiment  brought  viral 
loads  down  to  undetectable  levels,  and  has  kept  them  there  for  close  to  a  year. 
The  next  question  Ho  poses  is,  will  it  ever  be  safe  to  discontinue  the  antiviral 
drugs  for  these  people,  ahd  if  so,  would  they  be  cured?  '  Tt  . 

Numerous  other  studies  looked  at  different  combinations,  timing,  and  inter¬ 
acting  side  effects  of  the  antiviral  therapies.  Many  have  shown  astonishingly 
hopeful  results,  which  may  or  may  not  persist  over  time.  Much  will  depend  on 
the  amount  of  immune  damage  that  a  person  has  already  undergone,  and  how 
much  the  immune  system  can  be  rebuilt  or  is  able  to  rebuild  itself.  It  will  take 
time,  trial  and  error,  and  weighing  of  individual  differences  in  response,  to  find 
the  optimal  treatment. 


TRANSMISSION 

Another  concern  is  that  drug-resistant 
strains  may  be  transmissible  through 
blood  or  sexually,  so  that  HIV-positive  part¬ 
ners  could  “catch”  drug  resistance  from 
one  another. 


Drug-Resistant  Strains 

A  couple  of  strong  warnings  arose  with  the  optimistic  findings.  Because  HIV 
reproduces  so  rapidly,  (it  is  estimated  that  a  billion  new  viral  particles  are  creat¬ 
ed  each  day),  some  of  the  copies  it  makes  of  itself  are  not  exactly  alike.  These  dif¬ 
ferences  are  called  mutations,  and  when  they  come  into  being,  they  can  then 
reproduce  themselves.  Eventually,  the  virus  you  had  a  year  ago  might  look  like  a 
distant  cousin  to  the  one  you  have  today.  Therefore,  any  time  the  virus  gets  a 
chance  to  reproduce  rapidly,  there  is  a  chance  that  a  mutation  which  is  resistant 
to  one  of  the  drugs  will  be  created.  For  this  reason,  scientists  think  that  people 
on  the  two-  and  three-drug  combinations  (and  especially  those  taking  a  protease 
inhibitor)  must  take  the  drugs  consistently  and  at  the  right  doses-.'  Missed  pills 
and  lowered  doses  have  now  been  shown  to  trigger  HIV  to  develop  resistant 
mutations.  Several  providers  and  people  with  HIV  at  the  conference  pointed  out 
how  hard  it  is  to  expect  people  to  take  hundreds  of  pills,  for  years  on  end,  on  an 
exact  schedule.  Dr  Paul  Volberding,  in  a  talk  on  the  current  state  of  treatment, 
summed  it  up:  “We  must  insist  on  convenience  as  well  as  potency.  Drugs  should 
not  interfere  with  other  necessary  treatment.  Drugs  should  be  able  to  be  taken 
not  more  than  twice  daily.”  Another  concern  is  that  continued  on  next  page  8 
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he  Changin 
f  a  Virus: 


thought.  Instead,  they  rise 


After  the  Berlin  AIDS  conference  in  1992,  the  misinformed 
hype  that  antivirals  were  a  bust  created  gloomy  prospects  for 
the  future.  People  were  giving  up.  Today,  there  is  a  new  kind  of 
hype  that  reeks  of  optimism  and  draws  a  horizon  on  the  future 
that  we  can  very  possibly  get  to  in  our  lifetimes.  Most  of  the 
current  optimism  rests  with  the  huge  interest  in  the  protease 
inhibitors.  But  this  mood  of  optimism  is  not  unfounded;  over 
the  past  two  years  medical  science  and  doctors  have  finally 
come  to  understand  how  the  virus  works  and  how  to  measure 
it.  Parallel  to  this  advance  has  been  the  development  of  pro¬ 
tease  inhibitors.  The  result  is  a  stunningly  powerful  antiviral 
effect  that  can  very  nearly  shut  down  HIV  for  a  limited  but 
clinically  useful  amount  of  time. 
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A  little  less  than  ten  years  ago,  when  a  patient  asked  “How  long  do  I  have.^”, 
a  doctor  might  well  have  replied,  “You  have  possibly  two  years  to  live.”  Today, 
doctors  are  saying  that  you  have  niany  years,  and  the  number  for  many  has 
jumped  beyond  the  ten-year  estimate  from  infection  to  death  upwards  towards 
fifteen  to  twenty  years.  Researchers  are  looking  at  effective  medical  management 
of  HIV  before  the  end  of  the  century,  and  very  possibly  complete  control  by  the 
year  2010.  For  many  people  with  HIV  these  treatment  advances  are  too  late.  But 
there  are  many  who  will  benefit  from  the  groundswell  of  improvements  in  health 
care  for  people  with  HIV.  What  has  changed? 

•  Medical  science  has  proved  its  worth  by  discovering  how  HIV  infects  the  body 
and  how  to  measure  the  infection  in  patients  more  directly. 

•  Over  a  decade  of  clinical  practice  has  provided  doctors  with  the  know-how  and 
experience  to  prevent  and  treat  opportunistic  infections. 

•  Protease  inhibitors  and  combination  therapies  have  been  found  to  have  power¬ 
ful  antiviral  effects;  more  antivirals  are  under  investigation. 

•  AIDS  activism  has  effected  positive  changes  in  medical  research,  clinical  care, 
legal  and  health  care  policy,  and  services  for  people  with  HIV. 

The  Vims  Never  Sleeps 

Now  a  critical  mass  of  scientific  information  exists  that  creates  clear  paths  to 
further  improvements  in  the  management  of  HIV  disease.  This  information,  com¬ 
bined  with  good  doctoring,  effective  drugs,  and  organized  communities,  is  the 
foundation  of  the  current  optimism.  At  the  top  of  the  excitement  (or  hype)  are  the 
protease  inhibitors.  But  holding  the  firm  ground  is  the  clear  picture  of  HIV  infec¬ 
tion,  and  with  that  knowledge  we  can  securely  imagine  a  future.  Now  let’s  look 
at  the  four  main  aspects  of  our  optimism. 

Medical  science  has  an  improved  understanding  of  the  pathogenesis  of  HIV 
disease,  and  viral  load  tests  have  been  developed  to  measure  directly  the  amount 
of  virus  in  the  body.  The  past  few  years  of  research  prove  the  virus  to  be  busy, 
real  busy,  all  the  time.  The  immune  system  fights  back,  but  the  virus  most  often 
seems  to  win  the  fight.  Scientists  no  longer  believe  the  virus  to  be  dormant  dur¬ 
ing  the  many  asymptomatic  years  prior  to  the  onset  of  AIDS.  This  new  model  of 
HIV  disease  revolves  around  the  ability  of  the  virus  to  reproduce  continuously 


and  aggressively.  The  viral  load  tests  measure  this  continual  viral  production. 
This  test  will  become  more  important  than  T  cell  counts  as  the  standard  to  use 
in  evaluating  disease  progression  and  in  choosing  when  to  begin  new  treatments, 
although  T  cell  counts  remain  invaluable  in  helping  doctors  and  patients  to  pre¬ 
dict,  and  therefore  prevent,  opportunistic  infections. 

Last  year  a  lot  of  doubts  were  in  the  air  about  this  approach.  Most  scientists 
now  agree  that  the  HIV  model  of  continual  viral  production  is  valid,  that  viral 
load  is  the  way  to  measure  HIV  and  disease  progression,  and  that  intervention 
to  stop  viral  production  is  a  necessity.  Of  course  there  are  a  lot  of  unknowns 
and  a  lot  of  questions,  but  the  basic  structure  for  answering  the  questions  is  set: 
control  viral  production.  If  the  virus  is  always  active,  then  it  makes  sense  to 
derail  it  as  soon  as  possible,  before  it  can  reproduce  too  much  and  create  strains 
resistant  to  treatment. 

Eariy  Intervention 

If  HIV  is  not  inhibited  by  an  aggressive  antiviral  treatment  strategy, 
immune  damage  will  increase.  You  know  the  story.  With  immune  system 
damage  come  the  infections  associated  with  AIDS:  PCP,  MAC,  toxoplasmo¬ 
sis,  crypto,  meningitis,  thrush,  lymphomas,  CMV,  fungal  infections,  and 
many  others,  as  well  as  wasting.  In  the  past  few  years  a  critical  mass  of 
new  therapies  and  improved  practices  have  resulted  in  higher  standards  of 
care,  less  time  in  hospitals,  improvecj^quality  of  life,  and  longer  survival  for 
people  with  HIV. 

Prevention  of  opportunistic  infections,  and  early  diagnosis  and  aggressive 
treatment  of  those  that  do  occur,  are  the  paradigm  in  clinical  care.  With  more 
experience  and  more  therapeutic  options,  doctors  are  beginning  to  see  how 
some  drugs  can  prevent  several  infections,  sd^that  fewer  drugs  can  be  taken 
overall.  PCP  has  several  medicines  for  prevention  and  treatment,  as  does 
MAC  disease.  What  is  exciting  is  that  one  of  the  meds  for  MAC  (clar- 
ithromycin/Biaxin)  may  also  assist  in  protecting  against  PCP.  We  already  know 
that  one  of  the  medicines  (bactrim)  for  PCP  guards  against  toxoplasmosis.  Some 
of  the  new  protease  inhibitors,  we  hear,  may  be  useful  against  Kaposi’s  sarco¬ 
ma.  Even  for  CMV  we  now  have  an  oral  form  of  preventive  medicine,  as  well 
as  the  newly  approved  eye  implants.  Drug  therapy  advances,  such  as  the  deliv¬ 
ery  of  chemotherapies  like  DaunoXome  and  Doxil  in  liposomes  (fat  bubbles), 
increase  drug  tolerability  and  effectiveness,  improving  the  lives  of  those  with 
Kaposi’s  sarcoma  and  some  fungal  infections.  contiaued  on  next 
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Most  scientists  now 
agree  that  the  HIV 
model  of  continual  viral 
production  is  valid,  that 
viral  load  is  the  way  to 
measure  HIV... 


Turning  the  Comer/New  Powerful  Treatments 

We  are  not  in  the  same  place  as  when  AZT  was 
introduced  nearly  a  decade  ago.  While  ddl  has  just 
replaced  AZT  as  the  FDA’s  recommended  first  line  of 
treatment  for  HIV,  the  newer  antiviral  agents  are  one 
hundred  times  as  powerful  as  anything  we’ve  seen  to 
date.  (In  fact,  combination  therapy  is  widely  prac¬ 
ticed  as  a  first  line  of  treatment,  despite  the  FDA’s 
inability  to  see  its  way  to  a  full  recommendation.)  It 
is  likely  that  some  combination  of  a  protease 
inhibitor  with  the  AZT-like  drugs  could  arrest  viral 
reproduction  and  possibly  stall  resistance  for  some 
time.  Another  class  of  drugs,  NNRTIs,  (including 
nevirapine  and  delavirdine)  is  likely  to  be  approved 
later  this  year.  The  best  mix  is  still  unknown. 

Sure  there  are  a  lot  of  pills  to  take,  and  yes  they 
cost  a  lot  of  money.  But  it  buys  time  and  hope  for 
improvements  in  the  near  future.  What  will  the 
next  three  years  of  HIV  treatment  look  like?  Will 
integrase  inhibitors,  nucleoside  analogues,  and 
immune-based  approaches  finally  put  HIV  in  its 
place  until  yet  a  third  decade  of  advances  fully  con¬ 
trols  the  disease? 

AIDS  activism  is  the  creation  of  a  cadre  of 
informed,  challenging  patients  and  a  community  of 
advocates  who  work  continually  with  research  and 
HIV  doctors  to  push  the  envelope  of  practice. 
Supported  by  health  care  policy,  services,  housing, 
and  financial  and  legal  advocates,  people  with  HIV 
can  connect  in  many  ways  to  live  longer  and  live 
better.  Massachuserts  off-label  drug  legislation  man¬ 
dates  that  any  combination  of  antivirals  at  any  stage 
of  HIV  infection  may  be  prescribed  and  must  be 
paid  for  by  insurers  This  legislation  passed  in  only 
three  states  nationwide.  Other  legislation  assists 
family  members  with  HIV  to  develop  guardianships. 
The  Massachusetts  Department  of  Public  Health 
Community  Advisory  Board  facilitates  input  from 
people  with  HIV  on  funding  priorities  throughout 
the  state. 

The  recent  advances  in  treatment  have  the 
power  to  reinvigorate  the  commitment  of  advocates 
to  continue,  knowing  that  their  work  need  not  be 
ultimately  futile.  .Such  a  prospect  is  long  overdue 
and  welcomed  by  all. 

This  piece  first  appeared  in  wellspring:  A  Newsletter  for 
People  Living  with  HIV,  published  by  the  AIDS  Action 
Committee  of  Boston.  Thanks  to  the  editor,  Sara  Burke 
for  her  help. 

For  more  information  on  the  new  therapies  and  on  viral 
load  testing,  call  the  AIDS  Action  Committee’s  Resource 
Library  at  (617)  450-1432. 


drug-resistant  strains  may  be  transmissible  through 
blood  or  sexually,  so  that  HIV-positive  partners 
could  “catch”  drug  resistance  from  one  another. 
Finally,  the  protease  inhibitors. have  interactions 
with  some  of  the  drugs  most  commonly  used  to  fight 
opportunistic  infections,  so  that  side  effects  become 
a  major  concern. 


HOPE 

combination  antiviral 
therapy  and  viral  load 
testing 


The  conference  saw  many  new 

ments  the  areas  commu- 

nity  empowerment,  which  will  be  of  far  greater 
importance  internationally  in  the  eradication  of  the 

HIV  epidemic.  Uganda,  in  central  Africa,  has  run  a  very  successful  campaign  that  has  increased  condom  usage 
for  the  first  time,  bringing  infection  rates  down.  This  shows  that  even  with  depleted  resources,  a  country  can 
combat  the  epidemic.  Switzerland  continues  to  lead  the  way  in  the  creative  social  marketing  of  condoms  that 
has  resulted  in  widespread  condom  usage  in  that  country.  Debates  based  in  class,  culture,  religion  and  social 
history  erupted  about  the  many  approaches  to  drug  addiction  worldwide.  Despite  this,  needle  exchange  and 
harm  reduction  were  demonstrated  through  many  separate  research  processes  to  have  lowered  infection  rates, 
in  numbers  that  can  no  longer  be  argued  with.  It  was  therefore  an  embarrassment  that  Donna  Shalala,  US 
Secretary  df  Health  and  Human  Services,  stated  her  opposition  to  needle  exchange  in  a  plenary  session  of  the 
conference 

Several  poster  and  oral  presentations  addressed  the  global  diversity  of  HIV.  The  fact  that  there  are  now  sev¬ 
eral  subtypes  of  HIV  in  the  world  represents  a  challenge  to  the  development  of  vaccines,  which  have  usually 
targeted  subtype  B  (most  common  in  the  US  and  Europe).  Illustrating  the  “one  world”  view  of  HIV,  there  was 
evidence  that  the  viral  subtypes  from  Southeast  Asia  (mostly  E  and  O)  as  well  as  Central  Africa  (A)  have  begun 
to  spread  beyond  their  countries  of  origin.  One  study  showed  that  15  percent  of  new  infections  in  New  York 
City,  and  33  percent  in  Germany,  were  non-B  subtypes.  Some  of  these  subtypes  appear  to  be  easier  to  trans¬ 
mit  sexually  than  B,  and  therefore  will  present  new  prevention  challenges.  J  •  -  -- 

Advances  in  Women’s  Prevention 

Women’s  ability  to  prevent  being  infected  with  HIV  sexually  was  supported  by  the  continuing  research  into 
vaginal  microbicides  (HIV-killing  creams  or  gels,  inserted  into  the  vagina  before  sex).  This  research  is  slow,  but 
there  are  now  more  than  twenty  compounds  in  various  stages  of  investigation.  A  report  out  of  Philadelphia 
by  Erica  Gollub  showed  that  an  approach  known  as  “Hierarchy  of  Risk  Reduction”  is  effective  in  increasing 
women’s  ability  to  protect  themselves.  Other  AIDS  service  organizations  have  begun  to  promote  this  method 
and  to  provide  pamphlets  that  explain  how  it  works.  Also  reported  was  that  the  female  condom.  Reality,  is 
much  more  accessible  and  accepted  than  providers  have  given  it  credit  for.  Women’s  health  activists  will  be 
able  to  use  this  data  to  press  for  more  access  and  lower  cost  for  the  female  condom.  Additionally,  gay  activists 
pointed  out  that  Reality  is  usable  as  an  anal  condom,  and  pressed  for  research  into  its  efficacy  for  this  use. 

The  viral  load  tests  and  antiviral  medications  discussed  above  are  also  expected  to  have  dramatic  effects  on 
mother-to-fetus  transmission  of  HIV.  In  a  plenary  on  the  subject.  Dr.  Yvonne  Bryson  of  UCLA  presented  a 
strong  possibility  that,  in  the  future,  this  transmission  could  be  reduced  from  the  current  8  percent  (with  AZT) 
to  below  2  percent. 

The  conference  covered  far  more  than  all  this,  in  thousands  of  oral  and  written  presentations.  If  you  want 
to  know  more,  the  HIV  Resource  Library  at  AIDS  Action  has  copies  of  all  abstracts  and  the  conference  pro¬ 
gram  book  available  for  browsing,  as  well  as  on-line  conference  information.  Just  call  (617)  450-1432  for 
more  information. 

Louise  Rice  is  Director  of  Education  at  the  AIDS  Action  Committee,  and  the  Publisher  of  Wellspring,  the  newsletter  of 
the  AIDS  Action  Committee  of  Boston. 


ACCESS 

the  cure  for  AIDS  was  one  clean  glass  of 
water,  most  people  in  the  world  today  would  not 
have  access  to  treatment.” 


Mike  Immel  is  Manager  of  HIV  Treatment  Information  at 
the  AIDS  Action  Committee  of  Boston. 
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lean.  Safe 


Women  come,  they  go.  All  kinds.  Tall,  dark,  fat,  thin,  manic, 
depressive,  we  get  ‘em.  Women  in  shaky  relationships.  Women 
solidly  celibate.  Women  with  incest  memories.  Women  sick  of 
listening  to  incest  memories.  They  all  been  cutting  slack,  step¬ 
ping  back,  taking  crap,  giving  in.  They  all  want  to  get  for  a 
change.  And  they’re  all  lesbians.  Whew.  Women  got  a  lot  of 
needs,  you  know?  But  lesbians  need  the  most,  if  you  ask  me. 

Me.^  I’m  a  working  girl.  Down  near  1-95  at  the  Lesbian  Cuddle  Brothel.  I’m 
what  you  might  call  a  “happy  hugger.”  See,  cuddling  is  lesbians’  dirty  little  secret. 
It’s  clean,  it’s  safe  —  and  it’s  totally  shameful.  The  ideal  90’s  turn-on.  We  got  this 
blinking  woman’s  symbol  out  front  of  the  house,  with  a  neon  sign  that  says: 
“Unconditional  Love  for  Sale”  in  big,  magenta  letters.  Draws  ‘em  like  flies,  too. 
1  got  three  kids  to  feed  and  these  gay  ladies  are  paying  my  bills. 

Let’s  say  a  bunch  of  hotsy  dykes  comes  in  here,  fresh  from  the  bars,  their 
Avenger  meetings.  They’re  all  decked  out  and  savage,  and  they’re  oh  so  liberated 
when  it  comes  to  the  back  rooms,  lesbo  porn,  cordless  appliances  and  all.  But 
inside  they  feel  sliced  up  and  alone,  because,  really,  how  much  can  you  tell  your 
vibrator?  None  of  our  clientele  will  even  look  at  us  in  broad  daylight,  but  at  night 
they  come  here.  Just  to  be  held,  just  to  be  heard  by  another  woman. 

And  baby  they  want  us.  They  want  us  bad.  They  spot  us  nice  old  lumpy 
dames,  all  available  and  snuggly  like  Mom  shoulda  been,  hanging  out  around  the 
old  upright  piano  in  the  parlor.  We’re  tricked  up  in  our  fuzzy  bathrobes  and  flop¬ 
py  slippers,  see,  hoisting  our  mugs  of  cocoa,  some  of  us  with  curlers  in  our  hair. 
Couple  of  us  are  knitting  maybe,  or  playing  a  hand  of  Old  Maid. 

To  make  it  homey  like,  we’re  singing  soothing  Enya  songs  for  the 
young  ones;  Holly  Near  for  the  70’s  crowd.  Me,  I  got  my  leg  up  on  the 
coffee  table,  with  my  support  hose  unhooked,  giving  my  varicose  veins 
some  downtime.  I  exude  comfort.  Hot,  steamy,  forbidden  comfort.  Hey, 
I  admit  I  got  a  special  appeal  for  these  ladies,  cause  I’m  straight.  They 
all  want  raw  intimacy  with  a  matron.  Oo  la  la,  come  and  get  it,  girls. 

One  by  one,  they  pick  us  out.  I  get  one  of  my  favorites,  a  little  transgendered 
gal.  We  go  upstairs  to  the  rooms  with  them.  We  loosen  our  robes  to  show  a  hint 
of  maternal  cleavage.  We  open  up  our  arms,  and  let  the  girls  inside.  No  sex;  no 
therapy.  We  listen.  We  witness  the  fact  that  they  survive.  And  hold  them.  “There, 
there,”  we  occasionally  say,  “There,  the  girlfriend,  the  therapist,  the  picket  line, 
the  law.  But  what  the  hey — they’re  all  alike  in  the  dark,  you  know?  We  just 
answer  the  oldest  need  there  is,  via  the  world’s  newest  profession. 

They  cry,  they  sob,  then  they  quiet  down  and  listen  to  our  hearts  beating 
patiently  through  the  terricloth  of  our  bathrobes.  And  pay  by  the  hour.  We  also 
get  Union  benefits.  A  health  plan.  Dental. 

Some  a  them  goddam  70’s  lesbians  have  been  at  us  to  use  a  sliding  fee  scale. 
Huh.  They’re  the  ones  with  the  dumb  “special  requests,”  like  asking  us  to  dress 
up  as  famous  historical  nurturers.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  Joan  Nestle,  Shari  Lewis, 
they’re  standard.  The  needier  ones  want  to  see  the  Mother  Goddess  or  Glinda  the 
Good  Witch.  But  we  gotta  draw  lines:  no  Virgin  Mary  impersonating,  and  no 
cuddling  cops  for  free.  We  run  a  clean  house. 

Oh,  some  of  our  clients  talk  big.  Spend  big.  And  you  get  a  big  rush  of  power 
when  the  head  cheeses  come  in.  One  time,  I  got  Janet  Reno.  Said  she  hadn’t  been 
held  in  ten  years — and  man  did  it  show,  too.  Still,  I  did  it.  I  went  upstairs  with 
her.  But  I  had  to  wash  my  bathrobe  right  after.  She  got  mascara  stains  all  over  it. 
I  made  her  pay  double. 

Once,  me  and  the  girls,  we  tried  to  give  it  away,  like  regular  chippies. 
Somebody  read  this  true  story  in  the  Times,  about  this  woman  on  Long  Island 
whose  ex-hubby  was  going  to  take  her  kids  away.  Seems  like  he  found  out  that 


she  worked  as  a  prostitute  for  one  night,  cause  her  welfare  check  was  running  out 
and  she  wanted  her  kids  to  eat.  She  was  crying  into  the  camera  about  how  sorry 
and  embarrassed  she  was,  and  all.  So  a  bunch  of  us  from  the  Brothel  actually 
made  a  house  call  on  that  woman.  She  didn’t  want  no  charity,  though.  That’s  life, 
I  guess.  Remind  me  to  get  married  again,  real  soon. 

Someday,  when  I  save  up  enough.  I’m  going  to  get  out  of  this  one-horse  town, 
take  the  kids,  and  open  up  cuddle  franchises  all  over  the  map.  Pretty  soon,  there’s 
gonna  be  cuddle  brothels  dotting  the  nation,  individual  cuddlers  along  every  turn¬ 
pike.  My  business:  McTrust.  You’re  driving  along,  you  see  this  sign  with  the  big, 
golden  arms  arched  over  this  little  quivering  figure,  you  pull  over,  get  outta  your 
car,  and  pay  25  bucks  for  a  nice,  long,  big  hug,  and  no  waiting.  Two  hundred 
smackers  for  an  hour  of  solid  hugging. 

Later,  after  I  get  to  college,  I  plan  to  design  the  first  ever  virtual  intimacy 
machine.  Then  I’ll  be  able  to  lay  off  most  of  my  staff  and  watch  while  my  stock 
shoots  up.  What  can  I  say,  it  ain’t  a  perfect  world,  you  know?  Not  just  lesbians, 
people  everywhere  are  begging  to  be  touched.  Hell.  You  just  gotta  watch  they 
don’t  screw  you,  is  all. 

Susie  Day  is  writer  living  in  New  York  City. 

(c)  Susie  Day,  1996 
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Starla  Allen  wants  to  help  me.  She  thinks  I  can  overcome  my  lesbianism  if  I  surrender 
myself  to  Jesus  Christ.  Allen  is  a  staff  therapist  at  the  Stillpointe  Centre  for  Counseling 
and  Growth  in  California  where  she  counsels  gay  men  and  lesbians  to  “reform  them¬ 
selves.”  She  is  also  a  former  vice  president  of  Exodus  International.  Founded  in  1976, 
Exodus  is  an  ex-gay  referral  network  of  ministries  dedicated  to  “reforming”  homosex¬ 
uals.  A  fact  sheet  put  out  by  the  ministry  says  that  its  primary  purpose  is  to  “proclaim 
that  freedom  from  homosexuality  is  possible  through  the  power  of  Jesus  Christ.”  Yet 
Exodus  is  probably  best  known  because  two  of  its  founders,  Gary  Cooper  and  Michael 
Busee,  left  the  anti-gay  ministry  in  1978  after  falling  in  love  with  each  other.  They  hit 
the  talk  show  circuit  in  the  early  1990s  to  tell  their  story  and  get  out  the  message  that 
anti-gay  ministries  are  a  fraud  that  promote  homophobia  and  self-hatred. 


My  interest  in  the  ex-gay  movement  was  piqued 
last  Fall  when  my  ex-girlfriend,  Robin,  called  to  tell 
me  that  her  girlfriend,  Amy,  had  broken  up  with 
her.  The  reason?  Amy  found  God.  She  had  been 
going  to  Church  secretly  for  three  months  prior  to 
ending  their  relationship.  Naturally,  Robin  was 
shocked.  She  and  Amy  had  been  together  for  three 
years — they  shared  a  home;  they  had  two  cats  and 
two  dogs.  Both  were  out  lesbian  feminists.  In  fact, 
Amy  had  worked  for  the  National  Organization  for 
Women  for  a  number  of  years.  Now  she’s  a  born- 
again  Christian.  Needless  to  say,  she’s  no  longer  a 
lesbian  and  certainly  not  a  feminist.  I  don’t  know  if 
Amy  ever  found  an  ex-gay  ministry  to  help  her 
through  her  conversion,  but  she’d  be  a  perfect 
recruit  for  an  Exodus  ministry. 

“Hope  for  Homosexuals” 

Exodus  is  an  international  organization  made  up 
of  four  related  coalitions:  Exodus  International 
North  America  consists  of  more  than  95  Exodus 
member  ministries  in  35  states,  with  four  ministries 
in  Canada;  Exodus  International  Europe  includes 
ten  ministries  serving  ten  countries;  Exodus 
International  South  Pacific  consists  of  seven  min¬ 
istries  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  one  in  the 
Philippines,  one  in  Japan  and  one  in  Singapore;  and 
Exodus  International  Latin  America  and  Exodus 
International  Brazil  make  up  a  dozen  ministries 
that  are  forming  the  newest  coalition  of  Exodus 
International. 

Exodus  is  used  as  a  referral  by  many  major 
Christian  Right  organizations  including  Focus  on 
the  Family,  the  Billy  Graham  Evangelistic 
Association,  the  700  Club,  Promise  Keepers, 
Minirth-Meier  Clinics,  Rich  Buhler’s  radio  talk 
show,  and  D.  James  Kennedy’s  Coral  Ridge 
Ministries,  effectively  linking  Exodus  to  the  larger 
Christian  Right.  Staff  from  Exodus  ministries  have 
been  interviewed  on  television  and  radio  talk  shows 
as  well  as  newspaper  and  magazine  articles.  Exodus 


representatives  also  participate  in  events  and  confer¬ 
ences  including  the  Promise  Keepers  men’s  confer¬ 
ences,  the  Urbana  Student  Missions  Convention,  the 
National  Religious  Broadcaster’s  Convention,  and 
the  International  Congress  on  the  Holy  Spirit. 
Referrals  are  also  obtained  by  placing  ads  in  local 
papers  and  mailings  to  churches.  While  some 
Exodus  ministries  market  directly  to  the  gay  and  les¬ 
bian  community,  the  primary  focus  of  their  market¬ 
ing  is  to  the  Christian  community —  Christians  are 
encouraged  to  witness  to  homosexuals  and  direct 
them  to  Exodus  seminars  or  other  activities.  As  a 
result  of  these  organizational  referrals.  Exodus 
claims  600  new  requests  for  information  every 
month.  And  to  facilitate  “Christ’s  message  of  hope,” 
Exodus  publishes  a  wide  range  of  materials  includ¬ 
ing  articles;  testimonies;  manuals  for  starting  a  min¬ 
istry,  telephone  support  and  correspondence  sup¬ 
port;  and  resource  lists  consisting  of  annotated  bib¬ 
liographies  of  articles,  audiotapes,  books,  testi¬ 
monies,  and  videotapes.  Much  of  this  information  is 
also  available  on  Exodus’  homepage  on  the  Internet. 

I  decided  to  check  out  the  “ex-gay”  scene  for 
myself  at  the  national  Exodus  conference  held  at 
Gordon  College,  a  Christian  school,  this  past  June  in 
Wenham,  Massachusetts  .  I  sent  away  for  a  registra¬ 
tion  form  and  registered,  not  knowing  what  to 
expect.  I  admit  I  was  a  little  nervous  about  going,  but 
not  because  I  thought  they’d  be  able  to  convert  me.  I 
just  thought  it  would  be  a  little  creepy.  And  it  was. 

God  Bless(es)  Heterosexuality 

My  conference  experience  started  with  Starla 
Allen’s  workshop  on  the  “Roots  of  Lesbianism.” 
Allen,  like  many  of  the  conference  “teachers,” 
speaks  from  personal  experience —  she  has  been  out 
of  “the  lifestyle”  for  twenty  years  and  has  evident¬ 
ly,  in  that  time,  figured  out  what  modern  science  is 
still  debating:  the  roots  of  homosexuality. 

This  is  what  I  heard  in  her  workshop:  We  are  not 
born  gay  because  God  made  us  all  and  He  does  not 


make  mistakes;  many  of  us  struggle  with  homosex¬ 
uality  because  of  family  dysfunction;  most  of  us  are 
not  “correctly”  connected  with  our  mothers;  many 
of  us  have  been  sexually  abused;  and  we’re  all  find¬ 
ing  love  in  all  the  wrong  places  because  we’re  real¬ 
ly  trying  to  find  Mom. 

For  the  record —  I  know  where  my  mother  is.  But 
I  don’t  doubt  that  many  lesbians  have  been  sexually 
abused,  or  that  some  of  us  come  from  dysfunction¬ 
al  families,  and  some  of  us  may  even  need  to  work 
on  our  relationships  with  our  mothers.  But  I  suspect 
the  same  goes  for  many  heterosexual  women. 

Of  course,  Allen  disagrees.  “Insecurity  and  lack 
of  self-worth  are  the  bottom-line  motivations  for 
continuing  in  a  lesbian  relationship,”  she  says. 
“Maintenance  of  the  relationship  is  primarily 
through  manipulation.”  But,  according  to  Allen, 
even  the  most  manipulative  among  us  will  never 
succeed  in  a  relationship:  “You  can’t  maintain 
something  that  God  doesn’t  fully  bless.” 

As  for  the  “recovery”  process,  Allen  offers  these 
tips:  “Allow  God  to  work,  and  know  that  it  is 
going  to  be  a  long  process.  We’re  going  to  face  dis¬ 
tortions  and  we  must  be  willing  to  see  our  dark 
side.  She  also  suggests  making  a  commitment  to 
changing  activities  (i.e.  no  going  to  gay  bars)  and 
cultivating  other  friends  (this  takes  at  least  a  year, 
unlike  in  “stereotypical”  lesbian  friendships,  says 
Allen).  And  finally,  she  suggests,  “prepare  for  the 
long  haul —  don’t  expect  perfection.”  Of  course  the 
most  important  thing  a  person  can  do  is  to  pray. 
Every  workshop  began  and  ended  in  prayer. 

Between  sessions  I  watched  as  other  conference- 
goers  gabbed  with  each  other  and  excitedly  shared 
new  ideas.  The  energy  and  enthusiasm  was  like  that 
found  at  an  OutWrite  conference,  except  all  the 
queers  were  talking  how  not  to  be  queer. 

Jesus  Christ — CEO 

Another  workshop  I  attended,  “How  to  Avoid 
Becoming  a  Statistic,”  was  equally  disturbing.  This 
one  was  “taught”  by  Kevin  Oshiro,  Exodus 
Conference  Director  and  board  member  of  New 
Hope  Ministries  in  San  Rafael,  California.  The 
workshop  description  reads  like  a  sales  pitch  from  a 
late-night  infomercial:  “Of  those  who  begin  the  trek 
out  of  homosexuality,  why  do  so  many  give  up  and 
give  in  to  the  siren  song  of  the  old  ways,  or  settle  for 
trudging  along  as  celibate  homosexuals?  More 
importantly  what  is  common  among  those  who  do 
more  than  conquer  their  homosexual  behaviors, 
going  on  to  thrive  in  a  new  identity?  This  workshop 
provides  clear,  biblical  principles  for  truly  growing 
and  living,  versus  existing  in  stasis.” 

Basically  Oshiro  offered  nine  guidelines  in  the 
form  of  questions  that  we  were  each  to  ask  our¬ 
selves,  including:  “Have  I  made  an  unconditional 
surrender  to  Jesus  as  my  Lord?  If  the  [homosexu¬ 
al]  feelings  never  completely  go  away,  will  I  still 


I  had  wondered 
who  would  bother 
to  attend  such  a 
conference,  espe¬ 
cially  if  the  very 
act  of  signing  up 
would  amount  to 
outing  yourself. 


follow  the  Lord?  What’s  my  motivation  for  over¬ 
coming  homosexuality?”  The  answer  to  this  last 
one  should  be  obvious:  Jesus  Christ.  Oshiro  also 
encouraged  us  to  see  God  as  the  “CEO  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.”  We  were  to  think  of  ourselves  as 
“son/daughter  or  slave/employee.”  That’s  right — 
slave/employee. 

Becoming  “like  a  woman” 

Not  all  of  the  lectures  were  so  frightful.  My 
favorite  workshop  was  “Outward  Displays  of 
Inward  Healing,”  which  would  have  been  campy  if 
it  weren’t  taking  place  at  an  Exodus  conference. 
Taught/performed  by  Anne  Paulk,  a  self-confessed 
reformed  butch  dyke  and  former  softball  coach, 
this  workshop  was  a  glorified  make-over  session. 
The  conference  brochure  advertised:  “Outward 
femininity  as  a  key  aspect  of  maturity  is  many  times 
overlooked,  minimized,  or  avoided  altogether.  This 
class  is  vital  for  women  exploring  practical  ways  to 
embrace  an  outward  heterosexual  identity.  Former 
lesbians  on  the  road  to  recovery  often  view  the  out¬ 
ward  expressions  of  femininity  as  fearful.  Since 
internal  change  is  the  horse,  external  change  is  the 
cart.  The  instructor  explores  roadblocks  that  keep 
women  locked  in  fear  by  giving  biblical  examples 
and  anecdotes  from  her  own  adventures.” 

Paulk  showed  up  for  the  class  outfitted  in  a 
sweatshirt,  sweatpants,  sneakers,  baseball  cap,  and 
knapsack — looking  like  the  cute,  athletic  butch 
dyke  she  should  be.  Although  the  workshop  was 
limited  to  women,  Paulk’s  husband  John,  another 
ex-gay  who  still  looks  much  like  the  queen  he  says 
he  used  to  be,  sat  in  the  audience  while  his  wife 
told  us  about  her  experience  growing  up  as  a 
tomboy.  She  attributed  her  “background”  as  a  les¬ 
bian  to  having  been  molested  when  she  was  four — 
which  led  her  to  reject  her  femininity.  As  she  told 
us  about  her  experience  in  the  “lesbian  lifestyle” 
Paulk  literally  transformed  herself  by  taking  off 
her  sweatshirt  and  sweatpants  under  which  she 
was  wearing  a  “feminine”  T-shirt  and  jeans.  She 
took  off  her  baseball  cap  to  reveal  how  she  had 
grown  her  hair  to  make  herself  appear  more  femi¬ 
nine.  But  the  best  part  was  when,  while  still  talk¬ 
ing,  she  began  applying  make-up — and  she  did  it 
all — foundation,  blush,  mascara,  lipstick,  eyeliner, 
and  eyeshadow.  And  of  course,  her  (fake)  nails 
were  painted  bright  red. 

In  her  conversion  process,  Paulk  says  she  “want¬ 
ed  to  behave  more  like  a  woman,  look  more  like  a 
woman.”  That  means  makeup,  heels,  nail  polish, 
and  long  hair.  In  fact  she  says,  “As  I  felt  more  com¬ 
fortable  with  my  femininity,  I  applied  more  make¬ 
up.”  Paulk  completely  overlooked  the  existence  of 


feminine  lesbians — and  heterosexual  women  who 
don’t  wear  make-up. 

In  this  workshop  women  were  encouraged  to 
follow  “Biblical  Role  models  of  femininity...  the 
Lord  is  looking  for  us  to  be  women  of  character, 
women  who  love  and  follow  Him.  Without  beauty 
in  the  inner  person,  the  external  would  just  be  an 
image,  a  facade.  But  maintaining  a  lesbian  image 
when  our  identity  is  changed  is  simply  another  form 
of  deception.  Our  true  identity  should  become 
reflected  to  our  outward  behavior  and  dress.” 

Unlike  the  other  workshops,  which  didn’t  allow 
for  any  questions  between  participants  and 
instructors,  this  one  was  more  interactive.  The 
women  asked  Paulk  detailed  questions  about  how 
to  apply  makeup.  One  asked  what  she  should  do  if 
she  couldn’t  find  anyone  to  teach  her  how  to  apply 
it  properly.  The  women  who  attended  this  work¬ 
shop  included  both  feminine  and  butch  women, 
some  wearing  loads  of  make-up  and  others  won¬ 
dering  how  to  put  it  on.  Throughout,  the  women 
seemed  inspired  by  the  beauty  session,  as  if 
repressing  their  lesbianism  could  be  as  simple  as 
applying  mascara. 

Training  Site  for  the  Right 

Other  workshops  included:  Practical  Tips  for 
Working  with  Media  in  which  panelists  discussed 
“how  to  attract  media  attention,  what  to  say  and 
how  to  say  it;”Releasing  Your  Mind  From 
Pornographic  Images  looked  at  “some  ways  that  a 
Christian  can  free  his/her  mind  of  the  pornographic 
images  that  have  been  instilled  through  elicit  sexual 
activities  of  the  past;”  Raising  Funds  for  Small 
Ministries  provided  an  overview  of  funding  sources 
and  detailed  information  about  cultivating  individual 
donor  bases;  and  Addressing  the  Pro-Gay  School 
Curricula  which  looked  at  ways  to  challenge  support 
groups,  hot  lines,  and  cultural/historical  curricula 
that  are  “being  developed  for  kindergarten  through 
high  school  grades  in  an  effort  to  normalize  homo¬ 
sexuality...  looks  at  the  faulty  information  and 
assumptions  upon  which  the  pro-gay  movement 
espouses  to,  and  then  what  we  can  do  practically  to 
take  a  stand  in  love.”  Clearly,  some  of  the  workshops 
raise  questions  about  the  link  between  Exodus  as  a 
“healing”  ministry  and  Exodus  as  a  training  site  for 
the  Christian  Right. 

Who  Came? 

Surely  one  of  the  biggest  surprises  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  was  the  number  of  people  who  showed  up. 
Exodus  organizers  were  expecting  650-750  people, 
and  by  the  looks  of  it,  they  met  their  expectations. 
1  had  wondered  who  would  bother  to  attend  such  a 


conference,  especially  if  the  very  act  of  signing  up 
would  amount  to  outing  yourself.  I  had  expected  to 
see  a  large  number  of  teens  and  young  adults  who 
had  been  forced  into  attending  the  conference  by 
their  parents,  but  I  didn’t  see  any  teenagers —  and 
saw  just  a  few  people  who  looked  to  be  in  their 
mid-twenties.  For  the  most  part  the  attendees  were 
familiar  and  comfortable  with  Exodus  ministries 
and  seemed  to  have  come  to  network,  worship,  and 
learn.  In  short,  this  conference  is  a  training  ground 
to  provide  anti-gay  activists  with  the  resources  to 
continue  exploiting  vulnerable  gay  people  and 
recruiting  them  into  the  Christian  Right.  Most  of 
the  conference  attendees  were  white,  middle-aged 
adults,  fairly  evenly  divided  between  men  and 
women.  Given  that  Exodus  has  primarily  minis¬ 
tered  to  Baby  Boomers,  none  of  this  is  surprising. 
But  perhaps  aware  of  the  generation  gap,  one  of  the 
workshops.  Adapting  Exodus  Ministry  for  New 
Generations,  looked  at  ways  to  “adapt  language, 
methods  and  ministry  structures  of  Exodus  to 
appeal  to  younger  people.” 

Living  in  Sin 

But  one  thing  is  sure  to  remain  the  same — 
the  Exodus’  policy  statement  on  homosexuality: 

Exodus  upholds  heterosexuality  as  God’s  cre¬ 
ative  intent  for  humanity,  and  subsequently  views 
homosexual  expression  as  outside  of  God’s  will. 
Exodus  cites  homosexual  tendencies  as  one  of  many 
disorders  that  beset  fallen  humanity.  Choosing  to 
resolve  these  tendencies  through  homosexual 
behavior,  taking  on  a  homosexual  identity,  and 
involvement  in  a  homosexual  lifestyle  is  considered 
destructive,  as  it  distorts  God’s  intent  for  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  is  thus  sinful. 

Although  it  is  easy  to  make  fun  of,  the  ex-gay 
movement  is  dangerous.  It  furthers  a  biblical 
worldview  in  which  the  only  families  are  male-led 
heterosexual  families,  and  anyone  who  strays  from 
this  rigid  model  is  living  in  sin.  But  what  I  saw  at 
the  conference  was  a  sin:  the  exploitation  of  peo¬ 
ple’s  internalized  homophobia,  self-hatred,  and 
insecurity.  Most  gay  people  can  relate  to  the  pain 
and  anguish  of  coming  out;  clearly,  the  Exodus 
organizers  understand  it  better  than  most — 
they’ve  turned  it  into  an  industry.  But  given  the 
support  and  resources  available  today  within  the 
broader  gay  and  lesbian  communities,  it’s  tragic 
that  none  of  those  conference  attendees  met  with 
acceptance  of  their  homosexuality  before  stum¬ 
bling  into  Exodus. 

Surina  Khan  is  an  Associate  Analyst  at  Political 
Research  Associates. 
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Post-DOMA,  ENDA,  Welfare  Reform,  you  name  it,  emotions 
are  running  wild  over  what  to  do  in  the  upcoming  national  elec¬ 
tion;  not  just  in  the  pages  of  GCN.  Marcia  Gallo,  my  lover,  life 
partner  and  political  comrade  vehemently  disagrees  with  the 
position  I  take  in  this  piece.  I  am  grateful  for  twelve  years  of  a 
shared  life  or  there  would  be  serious  trouble  in  one  Queer  pro¬ 
gressive  household  in  Brooklyn.  I  suspect  there  are  many  others 
like  us  —  caught  in  the  confusion  and  bitterness  of  this  election. 

Too  principled  to  simply  not  vote,  Marcie  will  opt  to  vote  for  someone  else  on 
the  presidential  ballot.  I  disagree,  but  I  applaud  her  decision  to  vote  rather  than 
walk.  Others  in  the  movement  say  a  lesbian/gay/bi/trans  revolt  at  the  polls  will  sig¬ 
nal  a  progressive  stance  against  politics  as  usual,  and  the  tepid  or  outright  reac¬ 
tionary  policies  of  Clinton  and  his  Democrats  will  be  put  on  notice — hell,  no,  we 
won’t  take  it  anymore!  To  my  sisters  and  brothers  so  inclined,  I  say: 
Fugeddaboutit!  No  way  Jose.  We’re  not  that  organized  and  no  amount  of  exhort¬ 
ing  us  to  charge  the  barricades  will  make  us  so  at  this  moment  in  history.  It’s  too 
little,  too  late,  more  footstomping  than  strategy,  a  variation  of  the  the  truly  cyni¬ 
cal  notion  that  100  queers  in  government  and  a  couple  of  meetings  at  the  White 
House  means  something. 

In  my  almost  twenty  years  of  activism  in  this  movement,  never  have  I  felt  clos¬ 
er  to  both  rage  and  detachment.  How  do  I  counter  the  cynism  and  cold  calcula¬ 
tions  of  a  Democratic  Party  that  has  resolutely  abandoned  the  core  of  its  social 
and  economic  principles  that  once  championed  the  needs  of  the  pooi;  of  workers, 
of  civil  rights  activists?  How  do  I  continue  to  struggle  for  a  movement  to  go 
beyond  an  exclusive  focus  on  gay  rights  and  embrace  a  broader  agenda  for  social 
and  economic  justice  while  I  work  day  to  day  in  a  reform  arena?  How  do  we  stay 
in?  I  don’t  know.  I  know  that  we  have  to  refuse  to  detach  from  the  political  process 
and  I  know  that  this  election  will  be  harder  to  participate  in  than  others  in  the 
past.  We  expected  more. 

What  Are  We  Fighting  For? 

For  too  long,  we  have  come  cheap.  Mention  us  in  your  acceptance  speech,  Mr. 
President,  Sir  (even  if  you  do  leave  lesbian,  bisexual  and,  ooooohhh,  God  forbid, 
transgender  out  of  the  remark)  and  we  are  happy.  As  a  “rights”  movement,  we 
have  always  mistaken  access  for  accountability,  happy  for  a  place  at  the  table 
even  if  the  table  we  get  to  has  just  had  the  dessert  dishes  cleared  out.  Our  desire 
for  “acceptance”  continues  to  impede  the  call  for  progressive  social  change  work 
that  progressives,  like  Scott  Tucker,  have  made  over  and  over  again.  The  greater 
part  of  our  history  as  an  organized  movement  has  been  about  organizing  for  our 
share  of  the  status  quo.  We  have  worked  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  les- 
bian/gay  oppression  within  a  lesbian  and  gay  “rights”  framework,  but  that  is  not 
the  same  as  working  for  social  and  economic  justice  within  a  broader  progressive 
framework. 

The  recent  DOMA/ENDA  votes  ought  to  be  evidence  enough  of  the  enormous 
limitations  of  a  reform-only  strategy  (we  may  gain  the  right  to  limited  protection 
from  discrimination  in  the  workplace  but  cannot  have  the  freedom  to  choose  whom 
we  will  love  and  whether  or  not  to  marry  them).  Yet  too  many  of  us  stubbornly  per¬ 
sist  in  a  “let’s  get  to  the  table”  strategy  that  forgets  the  necessity  of  articulating  what 
it  is  we  bring  there — what  agenda  to  put  forth  as  a  base  of  accountability  to  our 
vote.  I  want  a  movement  with  a  broader  progressive  social  change  framework.  1 
need  that  movement.  It  doesn’t  exist. 


The  national  gay  and  lesbian  movement  is  a  reform  movement,  and  a  no  vote 
for  the  Democrats  only  means  we  make  access  to  the  mechanisms  of  reform 
more  difficult.  Why  does  that  help  anybody?  Put  another  way,  how  does  the 
absence  of  Bill  Clinton  from  the  White  House  move  our  agenda?  Will  the  con¬ 
tinuing  debate  on  health  care  move  any  closer  to  universal  coverage?  Will 
AIDS/HIV  funding,  substance  abuse  and  mental  health  funding  be  protected? 
Will  the  assault  on  immigrants  be  halted?  Will  the  legal  struggle  to  win  the  right 
to  marriage  for  same  gender  couples  be  won?  Will  the  Employment  Non- 
Discrimination  Act  finally  win  passage?  Will  the  soon  to  be  victims  of  “welfare 
reform”  find  jobs,  child  care,  job  training? 

Four  years  after  a  powerful  mobilization  of  the  queer  vote  helped  put  a 
Democrat  back  in  the  White  House,  the  call  for  a  boycott  of  the  Presidential 
elections,  in  the  next-to-last  national  elections  of  this  century,  only  insures  the 
invisibility  of  the  lesbian  and  gay  movement  as  a  voting  bloc  with  the  capacity 
to  change  the  make  up  of  Congress  and  scores  of  local  elections.  We’ll  vote  with 
our  feet  and  if  a  Dole  Administration  backed  by  a  Republican  House  is  the  con¬ 
sequence,  well  so  be  it. 

Why  Vote? 

Scott  Tucker’s  impassioned  plea  for  a  “no  vote”  on  Clinton  (GCN,  Vol  22  #1) 
makes  perfect  emotional  political  sense.  It  is  also  horse  sense  as  a  political  strate¬ 
gy.  A  queer  “no  Clinton”  vote  this  November  does  not  a  protest  make.  It  would 
only  serve  to  underscore  our  enormous  lack  of  political  strategic  sense.  The  time 
to  organize  an  anti-Democratic  Party  vote  was  January  and  February  of  1993 
when  the  unmistakable  signs  of  the  “compromise  first  and  principles  later”  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Clinton  administration  was  first  unveiled.  There  is  no  progressive 
political  responsibility  in  a  last  minute  “Protest”  vote  that  offers  no  alternative  for 
96  or  the  future.  It’s  irresponsible  foot  stomping  from  a  group  of  voters  (us)  who 
have  never  learned  how  to  exact  progressive  policy  changes  as  part  of  a  loyal 
opposition.  We  have  a  terrific  history  of  knowing  when  to  send  in  the  shock  troops 
and  then  no  sense  of  how  to  take  advantage  of  what  they  have  won  for  us. 

A  protest  vote  in  96  with  no  legitimate  alternative  for  a  progressive  vote  is 
irresponsible  for  any  number  of  reasons.  I  offer  two: 

1  We  have  not  done  the  work  to  hold  this  Administration  accountable,  much 
less  offer  a  progressive  alternative. 

2  There  are  an  array  of  appointments  to  a  Clinton  Administration  to  which 
lesbian/gay/bi/trans  people,  women,  people  of  color  and  labor  will  have  mean¬ 
ingful  access  and  which  would  disappear  the  morning  after  a  Dole 
Administration.  The  fate  of  issues  related  to  health,  education,  welfare,  the  envi¬ 
ronment,  discrimination,  immigration,  jobs,  civil  rights,  abortion  and  queers 
will  lurch  inexorably  more  “Right”  under  a  Republican  controlled  House  and  a 
Dole  Administration. 

While  Clinton  and  some  of  the  Democratic  contingent  in  Congress  represent 
politics  and  rhetoric  that  degrade  and  betray  many  communities  in  this  country, 
our  ability  to  organize  from  the  left,  to  move  the  agenda  to  the  left,  is  easier 
within  one  led  by  a  Clinton  administration  than  one  led  by  Dole. 

An  Agenda  for  2000 

Instead  of  a  no-vote,  I  suggest  we  organize  the  disgust  and  frustration  with  a 
right-leaning  “centrist”  Democratic  Party  felt  by  virtually  all  liberal  to  progressive 
people  in  America  to  do  the  following: 

1  Turn  out  the  liberal/progressive  vote  in  record  numbers  for  the  96  elections. 

2  Start  working  on  November  6,  1996  to  organize  four  regional  meetings  in 
conjunction  with  the  inaugural  address  whose  explicit  purpose  is  to  identify  a 
party/coalition  and  candidate  that  can  carry  a  progressive  agenda  in  national 
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We  have  a  terrific  history 
of  knowing  when  to  send 
in  the  shock  troops  and 
then  no  sense  of  how  to 
take  advantage  of  what 
they  have  won  for  us. 


and  local  elections  as  a  legitimate  challenge  to 
Democrats  and  Republicans  and/or  to  whatever 
incarnation  of  “Republocrats”  the  major  parties 
come  up  with  for  the  2000  elections.  There  is  a 
nascent  Labor  Party,  a  Green  Party  and  thousands 
of  non-aligned  progressives  to  work  with.  There  is 
the  National  Organization  for  Women,  the 
NAACP,  the  Black  Leadership  Forum  and  scores  of 
anti-  racist,  anti-poverty  groups  across  this  country 
as  furious  and  distraught  as  we  are.  It  is  time  we  sat 
down  and  talked  with  each  other,  strategized 
together  instead  of  fuming  in  our  separate  spaces. 

3  Raise  the  money  necessary  to  make  third  party 
or  coalition  candidacies  at  national  and  local  levels 
possible. 

4  Articulate  a  progressive  agenda  for  2000  that 
at  minimum  would  include: 

•  Enactment  of  a  50  billion  dollar  jobs  bill. 

•  Enactment  of  a  universal  health  care  reform  act. 

•  Campaign  reform  legislation  to  limit  (for  real)  cor¬ 
porate  contributions  to  any  campaign  for  public  office. 

•  Repeal  of  the  Defense  of  Marriage  Act  (DOMA). 

•  Enactment  of  an  amended  Employment  Non- 
Discrimination  Act  (only  religious  exemptions,  a 
tactical  necessity  in  a  democracy  that  purportedly 
still  believes  in  the  separation  of  Church  and  State. 
No  one  else  is  entitled  to  government  sanction  for 
discrimination.  No  one.) 

To  those  who  say  Bill  Clinton  is  Bob  Dole,  I  say 
good  luck  trying  to  stave  off  radical  right  policies 
under  a  Republican  administration  over  the  next 
four  years.  1  have  no  notion  of  what  makes  us  think 
we  can  survive  four  years  of  rightwing  entrench¬ 
ment  without  creating  the  opportunity  for 
American  style  fascism  to  take  root  and  flower  in 
the  twenty-first  century.  Does  anybody  really 
believe  the  Pat  Buchanan-led  wing  of  the  estab¬ 
lished  Right  will  “go  away”  without  a  viable  left 
electoral  strategy?  Are  we  waiting  for  the  “revolu¬ 
tion?”  Well,  we  might  get  one,  but  it  sure  as  hell 
won’t  be  led  by  progressives.  There  are  too,  too 
many  people  in  our  lives  living  quiet  desperate  lives 
who  deserve  better  than  what  they  get.  Eor  their 
sake,  at  least,  I  beg  us  all  to  refuse  to  detach. 

Carmen  Vazquez  is  the  Policy  Director  for  the  Gay  and 
Lesbian  Community  Center  of  New  York  City.  Thanks  to 
Marcia  Gallo  for  the  title. 
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LOSE  20  POUNDS  IN  TWO  WEEKS! 

Famous  U.S.  Women’s  Alpine  Ski  Team  Diet 

During  the  non-snow  off  season,  the  U.S.  Women’s  Alpine  Ski  Team  members  used  the 
“Ski  Team"  diet  to  lost  20  pounds  in  two  weeks.  That’s  right  -  20  pounds  in  14  days! 
The  basis  of  the  diet  is  chemical  food  action  and  was  devised  by  a  famous  Colorado 
physician  especially  for  the  U.S.  Ski  Team.  Normal  energy  is  maintained  (very  Important!) 
while  reducing.  You  keep  “full”-  no  starvation  -  because  the  diet  is  designed  that  way. 
It's  a  diet  that  is  easy  to  follow  whether  you  work,  travel  or  stay  at  home.  (For  men,  tool) 

This  is,  honestly,  a  fantastically  successful  diet.  If  it  weren’t,  the  U.S.  Women’s  Alpine 
Ski  Team  wouldn’t  be  permitted  to  use  it!  Right?  So,  give  yourself  the  same  break  the 
U.S.  Ski  Team  gets.  Lose  weight  the  scientific,  proven  way.  Even  if  you’ve  tried  other 
diets,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  try  the  U.S.  Women’s  Alpine  Ski  Team  Diet.  That  is,  if  you 
really  do  want  to  lose  20  pounds  in  two  weeks.  Order  today!  Tear  this  out  as  a  reminder. 

Send  only  $8.95  ($9,60  in  Calif.)  -  add  .50  cents  RUSH  service  to:  American  Institute, 
7343  El  Camino  Real,  Suite  206,  Atascadero,  CA  93422.  Don't  order  unless  you  expect 
to  lose  20  pounds  in  two  weeks!  Because  that’s  what  the  Ski  Team  Diet  will  do.  ©i995 
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No  Single  lssu< 

Reimagining  Queer  Politics 
Kentucky  Queers  Part  II 

with  Qarla  Wallace 


Introduction: 

Ironically,  while  the  Right  has  mounted  an  effective  and  broad- 
based,  if  contradictory,  attack  on  many  sectors  of  society, 
including  queers,  the  gay  movement  nationally  has  not  orga¬ 
nized  an  effective  and  broad-based  response. 

How  do  some  issues  such  as  “winning  the  right  to  marry”  or  gaining  access 
to  military  service  become  posed  inside  and  outside  the  movement  as  “gay” 
issues.  Why  are  others,  such  as  affirmative  action  or  universal  health  care,  seen 
by  many  as  unrelated  to  “gay”  concerns?  How  do  decisions  about  a  queer  agen¬ 
da  get  made  within  our  movement?  How  can  we  work  with  the  sharp  differences 
of  opinion  that  exist  among  us  in  answering  the  question,  “what  is  a  gay  issue”? 

The  following  interview  with  Carla  Wallace,  the  second  of  two  parts,  demon¬ 
strates  how  these  questions  can  be  addressed  in  a  local  context.  In  Part  One  (Vol 
22  #1),  Wallace  described  the  emergence  of  the  Fairness  Campaign,  a  group 
based  in  Louisville,  Kentucky  that  was  identified  from  its  beginnings  with  the 
1/g/b/t  communities,  and  also  with  the  wider  peace  and  justice  movement.  In  Part 
Two  she  discusses  a  number  of  local  issues,  from  electoral  politics  to  involvement 
in  anti-Klan  organizing.  Wallace  describes  how  Fairness  both  contributes  to  and 
draws  strength  from  an  array  of  progressive  alliances,  and  a  broader  notion  of 
community  interests. 

The  interview  also  raises  a  question  about  the  particularity  of  regional  poli¬ 
tics  and  its  implications  for  queer  politics  nationally.  Southern  history  and  demo¬ 
graphics  demand  attention  to  the  questions  of  race  and  community  that  are  par¬ 
ticular  to  the  region.  However,  as  Wallace  suggests,  these  issues  should  and  do 
have  a  larger  resonance.  Nationally,  spokespeople  for  “gay”  organizations  and 
issues  often  minimize  the  scope  of  our  demands  and  artificially  circumscribe  our 
self-definition,  making  our  movement  seem  homogenous  and  contained. 
Wallace’s  account  of  the  Fairness  Campaign  points  out  the  concrete  limitations 
of  narrow  and  exclusive  definitions  of  gay  politics,  and  the  limitations  of  trying 
to  “win”  within  the  terms  of  conventional  political  strategies.  It  also  points 
toward  the  possibilities  that  emerge  when  queer  interests  are  conceived  in  broad¬ 
er  and  bolder  terms,  and  when  we  enlarge  our  imagination  of  political  activism. 

AH:  Nationally  there  is  a  lot  of  discussion  over  defining  “gay  issues.” 
Sometimes  they  are  defined  broadly,  as  Fairness  does,  other  times  much  more 
narrowly.  I  wonder  whether  Fairness  faces  these  debates  locally,  and  how  the 
organization  responds  to  those  who  advocate  a  narrower  approach? 

CW:  1  think  we  respond  on  a  couple  of  different  levels.  One  is  a  very  practi¬ 
cal  response  that  says,  “Look,  if  the  1/g/b/t  community  thinks  it’s  going  to  make 
any  progress  out  there  all  by  itself,  as  an  isolated  minority,  that  is  a  strategy  set 
for  failure.”  I  think  it’s  true  in  all  areas,  but  in  communities  like  Louisville,  the 
idea  that  a  self-contained  gay  and  lesbian  community,  with  no  allies  and  no 
friends,  is  going  to  move  anything  forward  in  this  city  is  totally  unrealistic.  Here, 
we  can’t  win  something  by  going  in  and  asking  a  couple  of  elected  officials  to 
sneak  through  an  ordinance  that  will  give  us  our  rights.  We’re  going  to  have  to 
fight  for  those  rights,  and  a  broad  coalition  is  going  to  be  stronger  than  anything 
we  could  move  in  isolation. 

However,  we  go  beyond  that  practical  response,  to  get  people  to  think  about 
how  we  define  our  community.  I  think  a  lot  of  times  when  people  say,  “that’s  not 
a  gay  issue,”  we  have  to  talk  about  what  gay  means  and  ask,  “who  is  our  com¬ 
munity?”  When  we  pose  that  question,  often  people  come  to  realize  that  their 


definition,  perhaps  unconsciously,  includes  only  certain  members  of  our  commu¬ 
nity.  For  instance,  when  white-gay-male  becomes  the  definition  of  a  gay  issue, 
that  does  not  speak  to  the  issues  of  lesbians  as  women,  or  to  gay  and  lesbian  peo¬ 
ple  as  people  of  color,  as  union  members  or  as  disabled  people.  Sometimes  those 
limited  definitions  of  community  end  up  erasing  whole  pieces  of  who  people  are, 
and  then  we  look  around  and  wonder  why  we  don’t  have  diverse  organizations 
where  people  feel  included. 

Right  now,  there  is  a  battle  going  on  around  the  country  over  how  to  move 
our  agenda  forward.  Some  advocate  a  narrow  vision  of  lesbian  and  gay  rights — 
a  perspective  that  says  our  movement  is  about  getting  a  limited  set  of  rights  for 
a  particular  segment  of  our  community.  Not  only  is  that  a  no-win  strategy,  but  it 
does  not  address  our  entire  community.  We  need  to  develop  a  structure  that  can 
represent  our  diversity. 

Enter  the  Klan  ' 

AH:  You  told  us  the  Klan  recently  came  to  Louisville  for  the  first  time  in  20 
years.  Can  you  talk  about  the  response  from  Fairness  and  its  allies? 

CW;  We  got  news  of  the  Klan  organizing  from  the  Kentucky  Research  Project, 
an  affiliate  whose  job  it  is  to  research  and  watch  the  fanatical  Right.  Our  allies 
in  anti-racist  organizing  got  the  information  about  the  same  time,  and  called  a 
community-wide  meeting  to  talk  about  how  to  respond  to  the  fact  that  the  Klan 
was  marching  on  Louisville.  There  were  divisions  in  the  justice  movement  about 
whether  or  not  to  have  a  presence  at  all.  Based  on  a  dialogue  with  others  in  the 
anti-racist  and  justice  movements.  Fairness  took  the  position  that  there  needs  to 
be  a  visible  statement  made  when  this  kind  of  racism  comes  to  t0wn. 

When  the  Klan  held  a  press  conference  to  announce  their  rally,  they  spoke 
about  two  things.  They  spoke  about  the  danger  of  black  people  taking  over,  that 
the  white  man  was  losing  ground.  They  also  talked  about  the  homosexual  men¬ 
ace,  and  said  that  there  was  justice  in  the  slogan  “death  to  homosexuals.”  It  was 
a  very  inflammatory  racist  and  homophobic  press  conference.  Because  of  the  way 
they  came  at  us,  it  only  solidified  the  organizing  effort  and  insured  that  Fairness 
people  would  be  very  central  to  helping  build  the  anti-Klan  rally. 

As  it  ended  up,  there  were  over  1000  people  at  the  Unity  rally,  which  for 
Louisville  is  a  very  large  turnout.  It  was  very  multiracial  and  there  was  a  large  and 
visible  presence  of  1/g/b/t  people.  We  felt  that  came  out  of  the  years  of  work, 
whether  the  Kentucky  Fried  Chicken  protests  or  the  work  against  police  brutality 
(see  Part  I  of  the  interview  ).  We  could  not  have  produced  that  turnout  overnight 
just  by  calling  people  and  saying,  “You  need  to  be  at  the  anti-Klan  rally.”  People 
have  come  to  that  understanding  over  time,  because  of  a  coalition  approach. 
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An  important  thing  that 
happened  in  planning  the 
[anti-Klan]  rally  was  a 
decision  by  the  oiganizing 
committee  that  the  leading 
anti-gay  African-American 
minister  in  town  would  not 
be  allowed  to  speak  at 
the  rally  because  of  his 
homophobic  views. 


AH:  You  mentioned  that  you  asked  people  to 
publicly  identify  themselves  at  the  rally  as  lesbian  or 
gay  people.  What  was  the  response  to  that? 

CW:  Even  7  or  8  years  ago  there  was  such  a  high 
level  of  invisibility  of  1/g/b/t  people  outside  of  our 
own  specific  events,  that  breaking  through  the  fear 
of  people  being  open  and  public  has  been  a  real 
intense  part  of  the  Fairness  effort.  Since  we  formed 
in  ‘91,  we’ve  heard  people  say,  “Where  did  all  these 
gay  people  come  from,  and  when  did  they  move  to 
Louisville?”  Which  of  course  is  not  what 
happened,  people  were  just  not  visible.  We  now 
have  events  where  hundreds  of  people  will  come 
down  to  City  Hall  and  wear  their  buttons  and  be 
out,  but  that’s  been  a  building  process  that  has 
taken  a  number  of  years. 

The  anti-Klan  rally  was  really  the  first  time  that 
anyone  had  asked  people  to  come  out  at  a  broader 
justice  event,  in  a  very  visible  way.  First,  the  crowd 
was  asked,  “Are  there  any  1/g/b/t  people  here?”  and 
all  these  hands  went  up  and  people  cheered.  Then 
they  were  asked,  “Are  there  any  Fairness  supporters 
here?”  and  the  entire  rally  went  crazy.  So  that  was 


a  real  affirmation  of  the  inclusion  of  Fairness  folks, 
and  1/g/b/t  people,  in  the  justice  agenda.  We’re  here, 
we’re  willing  to  be  here  for  other  folks,  we  expect 
people  to  be  here  for  us. 

An  important  thing  that  happened  in  planning  the 
rally  was  a  decision  by  the  organizing  committee  that 
the  leading  anti-gay  African-American  minister  in 
town,  who  did  have  a  history  of  anti-racism  work 
and  was  always  a  central  speaker  at  a  community 
event  of  this  sort,  would  not  be  allowed  to  speak  at 
the  rally  because  of  his  homophobic  views.  That  was 
not  an  action  demanded  by  Fairness.  It  was  a  dia¬ 
logue,  and  pretty  much  an  automatic  decision  that, 
of  course,  this  person  would  not  speak  because  that’s 
against  the  spirit  of  the  rally.  It  was  a  unity  and  jus¬ 
tice  rally,  and  homophobia  would  not  be  tolerated. 

Mutual  Support/Alliance  Building 

AH:  What  was  the  community  response  to  that 
minister  not  being  invited — were  people  angry 
or  divided? 

CW:  No.  There  was  at  least  one  member  of  his 
church  who  was  a  key  leader  in  the  organizing 


against  the  Klan.  She  fully  supported  our  decision. 
Because  he  is  so  openly  identified  with  the  fanatical 
Right,  and  because  it  would  have  been  an  obvious 
slap  in  the  face  to  folks  who  were  working  against 
homophobia,  people  were  in  agreement. 

This  represented  a  change  from  the  past.  There 
have  been  situations  where  concerns  were  raised 
about  his  participation,  but  he  has  always  partici¬ 
pated  anyway.  For  instance,  he  was  involved  in  the 
march  and  rally  protesting  the  Rodney  King  ver¬ 
dict  several  years  ago  and  his  presence  nearly 
undermined  everything  we  were  trying  to  do  in 
terms  of  coalition  building.  This  change  has  been 
part  of  a  process  of  trust-building.  Fairness  is  not 
just  asking  allies  to  speak  at  City  Hall  when  we 
need  help  on  our  legislation,  but  we  are  also 
responding  to  the  needs  for  anti-racist  action  or  to 
other  concerns  in  the  community.  A  lot  of  times 
there  is  distrust,  especially  along  racial  lines,  even 
among  different  sectors  of  the  justice  movement. 
Overcoming  that  requires  a  long  term  relationship 
and  the  confidence  that  people  are  going  to  be 
there  for  each  other  —  continued  on  next  page 


Most  recently.  Fairness  supporters  made  electoral 
history,  helping  to  elect  a  progressive,  African- 
American  community  activist  to  the  Louisville  Board 
of  Alderman.  Denise  Bentley  defeated  an  11  year 
incumbent,  who  was  also  an  anti-Faimess  represen¬ 
tative.  This  victory  was  a  powerful  example  of  how 
Fairness  can  generate  financial  and  volunteer 
resources  to  compliment  the  leadership  of  grassroots 
community  leadership  in  the  black  community. 

In  the  last  days  before  the  election,  the  incum¬ 
bent  launched  a  blatantly  homophobic  attack  on 


Bentley’s  campaign,  accusing  her  candidacy  of  being 
part  of  Fairness’s  “gay  agenda.”  Without  a 
moment’s  hesitation,  Bentley’s  response  was  a  door 
to  door  flyer  emphasizing  the  justice-based  and 
inclusive  vision  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  The 
incumbent’s  attack  failed  miserably,  adding  another 
pro-Fairness  voice  (and  vote)  in  City  Hall. 

However,  the  Bentley  victory  is  more  than  anoth¬ 
er  vote  for  Fairness  — ^though  when  it  comes  time  to 
vote  on  Fairness  legislation  this  is  critical— the  victo¬ 
ry  also  becomes  a  teaching  tool  to  help  activists  in 
the  1/g/b/t  movement,  and  activists  in  the  anti-racism 
effort,  see  how  the  relationships  built  from  a  coali¬ 
tion  strategy  are  the  core  of  a  smart  political  strate¬ 


gy.  Fairness  first  worked  with  Bentley  a  couple  of 
years  ago  in  the  KFC  protests.  Again,  there  is  an  “in 
the  trenches”  trust  building  relationship  that  ends  up 
benefiting  the  entire  justice  movement. 

Sometimes  activists  are  not  able  to  articulate  the 
“winning  strategy”  aspect  of  coalition  politics.  We 
end  up  trying  to  win  people  to  our  approach  with 
the  justification  that  it  is  the  “inclusive,  progressive, 
correct”  way  to  build  our  movement.  Our  work  in 
the  Fairness  Campaign,  and  in  the  Kentucky 
Fairness  Alliance,  demonstrates  that  coalition  build¬ 
ing,  and  a  broad  definition  of  “gay  issues,”  is  smart 
politics  too. 
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»:  The  Courier  Post 


JWhen  leaders  in"’ the  Louisville  civil  tights  community 
found  that  only  a  fraction^f  the  milhons  of  dollars  being 
brought^  to  towh'- through  Ihe  Profesidnal  Golf  j 
Association’s  (PGA)  golf  tournament  m  August  would  ■ 
benefit  Africa n-Americatf  workers  and  vendors.  Rev. 
Louis  Coleman’s^  Justice'  Resource  Centk:  called  the 
Fairness  Campaign  to  join  a  weekly  picket  line  at  Valhalla 
.  Golf  Course.  ^  V* 

Fadm^si'l^dership  parttdpttt^  in  negotiations  with 
city  and  county^  oi^cials  who  were  being  asked  to  help 
get  improvements  from  the  PGA  ip  minority  hiring  and 
vendor  contracts^  Fairness ‘volunteers  were  present  in 
significant  numbm  in^the  pkkefrng  and  two  Fairness 
leaders  were  aihong  the  lO-aacttvists  artdpt^,^  July  4  civil  • 
disobedience  action. 

offered  s%tltfc^concmions,  making  a 
improv^esiES  af  future  toumamemss  In 
pronsst.|iyi^#pt;#,.  “This.victory  was  a  - 
of  coalition  Jmiding  tfisiOiT^  actiom  We 
'about'cQnne^ti^/vglp^he  struggle  ■ 
out  bodies  where  our  talk 
relationships  of  trust  and 


not  just  as  a  matter  of  self-interest,  but  out  of 
mutuality.  So,  for  instance,  we  know  and  our  allies 
know  that  fighting  the  Klan  is  a  crucial  part  of  the 
work  Fairness  does. 

AH;:  In  order  to  build  this  trust  over  time. 
Fairness  has  to  take  account  of  these  larger  ques¬ 
tions  in  all  the  decisions  you  make  as  an  organiza¬ 
tion.  Does  that  ever  create  conflicts?  Can  you  give 
us  an  example? 

CW:  Yes,  we  have  a  Political  Action  Committee 
that  interviews  candidates  and  recommends  to  our 
community  who  to  vote  for.  Although  initially  very 
few  candidates  wanted  our  endorsement,  that  has 
changed.  Now  even  some  mainstream  candidates 
compete  to  get  the  Fairness  endorsement  because 
we  have  been  able  to  deliver  votes,  resources,  vol¬ 
unteer  help  and  money  to  various  campaigns. 

Recently,  we  had  a  situation  where  both  candi¬ 
dates  were  vying  for  the  Fairness  endorsement.  The 
candidate  who  was  the  choice  of  many  Democratic 
Party  activists,  and  who  was  anticipated  to  win, 
had  also  played  a  helpful  role  in  stopping  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  sodomy  laws  in  the  recent  General 
Assembly  battle.  There  was  an  assumption  on  his 
part,  and  among  his  colleagues,  that  he  should  get 
the  Fairness  endorsement  because  of  his  role  in  that 
battle.  But  we  also  knew  that  he  had  assisted  in 
blocking  the  Racial  Justice  Act.  He  had  abstained 
on  a  crucial  vote  that  would  have  helped  the  bill 
move  forward.  We  had  this  information  because  of 
our  coalition  work  with  activists  working  against 
the  death  penalty,  who  were  focused  particularly  on 
the  way  it  comes  down  disproportionately  on  poor 
people  and  people  of  color. 

The  PAG  of  Fairness  decided  that  it  was  impor¬ 
tant  for  us  to  maintain  our  commitments,  so  we 
endorsed  the  other  candidate  who  was  very  good  on 
the  Fairness  issues  and  supported  the  Racial  Justice 
Act.  The  criticism  directed  at  us  was  that  we  were 
getting  off  the  gay  issues,  and  stabbing  a  friend  in 
the  back.  In  the  world  of  politics  we  are  often  pres¬ 


sured  to  make  the  smart,  tactical  decision  and  go 
with  the  apparent  winner.  But  in  the  long  run,  that 
is  not  our  winner.  It  is  not  worth  damaging  the  com¬ 
munity  relationships  that  are  a  priority  for  us. 

AH:  What  is  the  Fairness  relation  to  electoral 
politics,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  non-discrimi¬ 
nation  legislation  that  was  the  initial  goal  of  the 
organization? 

CW;  We  won  an  early  victory  on  the  Hate 
Crimes  legislation  but  the  anti-discrimination  ordi¬ 
nance  has  not  been  passed.  But  what  has  happened 
is  that  the  legislative  battle  has  become  a  way  to 
change  the  community  far  beyond  what  the  passage 
of  the  law  will  do.  The  battle  for  the  legislation  has 
forced  a  new  level  of  visibility  and  support  in  the 
broader  community. 

For  instance,  we  did  a  full  page  signature  ad  in 
the  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  where  people  signed 
on  to  support  the  Fairness  legislation.  When  we  first 
talked  about  this  idea,  many,  including  those  in 
the  leadership,  wondered  whether  people  would 
really  put  their  names  out  publicly.  The  ad  cost 
about  $10,000,  a  huge  amount  to  raise.  We  decid¬ 
ed  to  have  people  pay  $10  to  have  their  name  on  it. 
Not  only  did  people  sign  up  and  pay  their  $10,  but 
we  made  more  than  the  cost  of  the  ad.  It  was  a  very 
important  statement — we  should  never  underesti¬ 
mate  where  our  community  is,  and  where  the 
broader  community  may  be.  In  fact,  the  ad  was 
signed  by  many  people  outside  the  1/g/b/t  communi¬ 
ty.  We  need  to  move  forward  and  build  from  the 
assumption  that  we  can  do  this.  Sometimes  we 
undercut  our  work  by  saying  we  are  not  ready.  This 
attitude  holds  us  all  back. 

The  issue  around  the  ordinance  really  is:  how 
will  we  define  victory?  Even  though  we  haven’t 
won  the  legislation,  people  have  experienced  how 
their  lives  have  changed  and  how  the  community 
has  changed  in  terms  of  the  breadth  of  support  for 
Fairness.  Just  five  years  ago,  in  the  heterosexual 
community,  there  were  many  who  would  not  have 


publicly  supported  equality  for  lesbian  and  gay 
people,  whereas  now  there  is  an  inclusion  of.  the 
Fairness  issues  on  Louisville’s  agenda  of  what 
needs  to  happen. 

AH:  How  do  you  see  electoral  activity  as  part  of 
the  broader  coalition  work? 

CW:  Because  the  Board  of  Aldermen  won’t  pass 
our  ordinance,  we’ve  had  to  be  active  in  electoral 
activity.  But  electoral  activity  in  Louisville  is  also  a 
great  coalition  builder  and  mobilizer.  For  instance, 
the  Black  community  (with  35%  of  the  population) 
is  often  locked  out  of  power  and  doesn’t  have  the 
numbers  to  get  the  government  representation  it 
needs,  and  should  have,  to  deal  with  community 
issues.  Fairness,  and  the  1/g/b/t  efforts,  can  be  an 
ally  to  other  sectors  of  Louisville  that  are  trying  to 
gain  access  to  power. 

Sometimes  we  are  the  ground  troops  for  candi¬ 
dacies  of  progressive  people  running  for  office.  We 
don’t  simply  set  our  goal  as  electing  a  particular 
person  to  office.  Rather  we  emphasize  building 
relationships  in  the  course  of  working  for  various 
candidates.  This,  in  turn,  helps  train  activists  and 
build  our  movement.  People  doing  Fairness  elec¬ 
toral  work  go  door  to  door,  they  learn  how  to 
speak  with  different  groups  and  how  to  do  voter 
registration  in  coalition  with  other  groups  around 
the  city.  The  electoral  work  here  is  coalition  orient¬ 
ed;  most  candidates  can’t  get  elected  unless  there  is 
a  coming  together  of  different  sectors  of  the  city, 
[see  box  on  Bentley  Campaign] 

Crossing  the  Urban/Rural  Divide: 

Defeating  Sodomy  Laws 

AH:  You  mentioned  that  Fairness  has  more 
recently  organized  state-wide  through  the  Kentucky 
Fairness  Alliance.  Can  you  tell  us  about  this? 

CW:  In  the  1994  General  Assembly  we  saw  the 
first  real  attack  on  privacy  rights.  The  Kentucky 
Supreme  Court  had  overturned  the  state  sodomy- 
laws  and  the  Rightwing  decided  that  it  would  focus 
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Holder  continued  from  previous  page 

[In  organizing  against  Sodomy  Laws]: 
Even  some  of  our  friends  in  the  General 
Assembly  were  taken  aback  by  the 
mothers  and  fathers,  with  their  gay 
sons  and  daughters,  coming  to  see 
them  from  Paducah,  or  Henderson,  or 
Lawrenceburg,  or  Pikeville. 


on  recriminalizing  sodomy.  In  that  General  Assembly  we  got  an  intense  taste  of 
what  it  would  mean  to  be  under  attack.  Luckily,  we  were  organized  enough  that 
the  attack  was  not  successful. 

We  knew  that  going  into  the  most  recent  General  Assembly  we  had  to  be  more 
organized  since  the  Republican  Party’s  rightwing  had  gained  strength  in  the  State 
Legislature  and  made  passage  of  sodomy  laws  one  of  their  priorities.  After  the 
1994  experience,  we  knew  that  simply  going  into  the  Assembly  with  arguments 
against  recriminalizing  sodomy  was  insufficient.  We  had  to  have  an  extensive  net¬ 
work  that  went  beyond  Louisville  to  convince  legislators  that  they  should  not 
attack  privacy  rights.  More  priority  was  put  on  strengthening  the  state-wide 
effort  through  the  Kentucky  Fairness  Alliance,  a  statewide  group  that  assisted 
with  organizing  in  the  rural  communities  and  small  towns.  At  first,  that  some- 
1  times  meant  meeting  with  5  or  6  people  to  talk  about  what  they  could  do  as  part 

of  the  equality  effort  in  Kentucky.  Now  there  are  chapters  springing  up  all 
around  the  state.  The  Fairness  Action  System  Team  is  a  phone  network  that  can 
mobilize  hundreds  of  calls  in  a  matter  of  hours.  We  can  also  mobilize  that  net¬ 
work  to  visit  their  representatives.  Some  of  the  reps  from  rural  areas  had  never 
met  a  person  they  knew  to  be  gay  or  lesbian  before.  The  Rightwing  plays  on  the 
urban/rural  divide,  the  stereotype  that  gays  and  lesbians  only  live  in  Louisville. 
Even  some  of  our  friends  in  the  General  Assembly  were  taken  aback  by  the  moth¬ 
ers  and  fathers,  with  their  gay  sons  and  daughters,  coming  to  see  them,  from 
Paducah,  or  Henderson,  or  Lawrenceburg,  or  Pikeville. 

In  1996,  there  were  13  pieces  of  anti-gay  legislation  introduced — everything 
from  anti-marriage,  to  attacks  on  AIDS  services,  to  anti-privacy.  All  13  were 
defeated.  We  made  quite  a  stir  at  the  General  Assembly  through  the  enormous 
level  of  grassroots  organization  we  brought  to  bear  on  the  debate. 

Southern  Strategies 

AH:  Some  Fairness  activists  have  moved  from  local  to  regional  work — can  you 
speak  about  the  national  impact  of  the  local  and  regional  work  going  on  in  the 
South? 

CW:  There  has  been  interest  from  other  places  in  learning  about  our  work,  in 
particular  how  we  have  been  able  to  build  coalitions.  One  of  our  key  leaders, 
Pam  McMichael,  is  co-director  (with  Atlanta  activist  Pat  Hussein)  of  Southerners 
on  New  Ground  (SONG) — a  very  conscious  effort  to  identify  people  of  color 
leadership  in  the  1/g/b/t  community,  to  develop  a  cross-class  involvement,  and  to 
put  the  issue  of  1/g/b/t  equality  on  the  broader  justice  agenda  and  vice  versa. 
What  happens  in  the  South  is  important  for  the  rest  of  the  country — because  of 
the  history  of  the  civil  rights  movement  and  the  demographics  of  the  south.  If  we 
have  a  1/g/b/t  movement  that  is  a  white,  narrowly  defined  movement,  not  only  is 
it  going  to  fail  in  the  South,  but  it  won’t  represent  our  constituency.  I  think  there 
is  a  lot  of  potential  to  help  build  a  movement  in  the  South  that  connects  the  issues 
of  race,  economic  justice  and  1/g/b/t  rights. 

As  people  do  coalition  work,  their  perspective  becomes  more  inclusive  as  the 
connections  between  the  issues  become  clearer.  They  end  up  committed  to  a 
broader  agenda. 

Recently  I  was  in  North  Carolina  as  people  were  gearing  up  for  the 
Gantt/Helms  race.  Their  question  is  not  just  building  coalitions,  but  how  to  build 
them  for  the  long  run,  beyond  that  vote,  so  that  electoral  work  is  just  one  part 
of  the  longer  term  project  of  achieving  the  goals  of  a  broad  justice  agenda.  This 
approach  is  critical  in  defining  the  kind  of  movement  we  are  building. 

Ann  Holder  is  the  new  Director  of  The  Bromfield  Street  Educational  Foundation. 
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For  25  years 
we've  celebrated  the 
benefits  of  healthy 
relationships  in  all 
sorts  of  communities. 

Our  relationships 
with  Beth  Israel  Hospital  and 
Harvard  Medical  School  are  no 
exception 

Combined  with  the  fine 
resources  of  these  two  exceptional 
medical  facilities  we  are  indeed  a 
world-class  organization 
With  top-notch  people 
and  programs  ran^ng 
from  the  routine  to  the 
innovative  From  physical 


exams  to  HIV  care, 
from  preventive  health 
care  to  manage-ment 
of  chronic  illness,  from 
breast  exams,  Pap 
smears  and  GYN  care 
to  dermatology  and  mental  health 
services 

Plus,  we  accept  most  major 
health  plans  Discounted  patient 
parking  is  available  under  the 
building.  And,  of  course,  we're 
wheelchair  accessible. 

Call  61 7-267-0900 
extension  222  for  an 
appointment  or  for  more 
information. 


gg^FENWAY 


Years  of  caring  for  the  community 


Se  habla  espanol.  Para  mas  informacion,  llame  al  617-267-7766,  extension  447. 


Fenway  Community  Health  Center  ■  7  Haviland  Street,  Boston,  MA  02115 


Representative  Barney  Frank 
June  Jordan 
Carmen  Vazquez 


Don’t  Agonize... 
Organize! 

The  National  Organizing  Conference  for  the 
Gay,  Lesbian,  Bisexual  and  Transgender  Movement 

November  6-10,  1936 

Radisson  Plaza  Hotel,  Alexauvdrta,  VA 


Attend  the  9th  Annual 

CREfllNG 

L1CHAMGE 

CONFERENCE 


For  more  information,  call  202/332-6483  x3329 
http://www.n9ltf.org/cc96 
cc96@ngltf.org 


Hatioaai  Gay  uod  IcsMw  Task  ferca 
irtk  stratt  itw 
Waskkyftea,  DC  10009^702 
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MANDY 
PAT  IN  KIN  - 
In  Concert 

with  Paul  Ford  on  piano 


6  Shows  Only!  Oct.  21  thru  Oct,  27 
CHARGE  TICKETS!  (617/508)931-2787 
Box  Office  Now  Open! 

Groups;  338-2000 

THE  COLONIAL  THEATRE 

Boston's  Premier  Showplace  Since  1900 
106  Boylston  St7426-9366  01  O  R  TTY:  426-3444 


Tundmg  sociaC change  since  1967. 

Some  recent  grants  include: 

Bromfield  Street  Educational  Fund  (Boston,  MA);  Austin  Lesbian 
Avengers  (Austin,  TX);  Network  of  Battered  Lesbians  (Boston,  MA); 
Aurora:  A  Northland  Lesbian  Center  (Minneapolis,  MN);  Religion  and 
Diversity  Project  (Burnsville,  NC);  Long  Island  Gay  and  Lesbian  Youth 

(Levittown,  NY) 

For  grant  information,  Newsletter  subscriptions,  or  to  make  a  donation, 

contact: 

Resist 

One  Summer  Street-  Somerville-  MA  02143 
617/623-5110 


m  from  the  author  of 

Homophobia:  A  Weapon  of  Sexism 

IN  THE  TIME  OE  THE  RIGHT 

Reflections  on  (Jheration 
by  Suzanne  Pharr 


A  progressive  view  of  the  politics  of  our  time  that  will  make  sense  to 
AAstuaents,  activists  and  all  who  are  trying  to  understand  the  current 
threat  to  democracy.  A  blend  of  personal  anecdote  and  contemporary 
cutting-edge  analysis — along  with  a  vision  of  a  multi-issue,  multi-raciad 
movement — creating  a  powerful  call  to  action  for  each  of  us. 

This  essential  book  provides  keen  analysis  and  tactical  guidance  to 
people  concerned  about  the  growing  power  of  the  Right. — Urvashi  Vaid 
$10.95  (plus  $2.00  s&h)  available  from: 

The  Women’s  Project 
2224  Main  St  -  Little  Rock,  AR  -  72206 
501-372-5113  -  fax  501-372-0009  -  wproject@aol.coni 

Visa  and  MC  accepted 


Introduction: 

Before  the  Revolution  of  1959,  police  raids  and  incarceration 
were  common  to  gay  men  and  lesbians.  After  the  revolution, 
a  brief  period  of  openness  instilled  hope  in  Cuba’s  gay  and 
lesbian  population.  As  Cuba’s  alliance  with  the  Soviet  Union 
solidified  toward  the  mid-sixties,  Cuba  adopted  the  Stalinist 
notion  of  homosexuality  as  “a  product  of  capitalist  deca¬ 
dence.”  The  60s  and  70s  became  particularly  repressive 
periods — from  “rehabilitation  camps”  in  the  60s  to  public 
expulsions  at  the  universities,  harassment  and  incarceration. 
Homophobic  repression  had  left  a  deep  wound  in  the  heart  of 
Cuba’s  revolutionary  process.  Yet,  as  gay  men,  lesbians  and 
their  straight  allies  spoke  up,  this  began  to  change. 

I  began  my  trips  to  Cuba  in  1990,  having  read  the  horror  stories  about  the 
situations  of  both  queers  and  people  with  HIV.  I  had  seen  Nestor  Almendros’ 
film  “Improper  Conduct,”  that  backed  up  some  of  the  criticisms  I  had  read.  But, 
since  much  of  what  I’d  read  and  seen  was  from  people  who  were  as  interested  in 
discrediting  Cuba’s  revolution  as  in  the  rights  of  gays  and  lesbians,  I  didn’t  know 
what  to  believe.  On  that  first  trip  to  Cuba,  I  found  a  much  larger  gay  scene  than 
I  had  imagined,  and  amongst  many  average  Cubans  I  found  a  sense  that  the 
repression  against  gays  and  lesbians  had  been  a  mistake,  something  that  was 
incompatible  with  the  ideal  of  equality  held  up  by  the  Revolution. 

My  interest  in  returning  to  Cuba  was  fueled  by  my  desire  to  see  if  this  revolution 
would  make  room  for  gay  and  lesbian  liberation.  It  was  especially  important  to  me 
in  the  context  of  believing  that  gay  and  lesbian  liberation  in  the  US  must  be  part  of 
a  greater  struggle  for  economic  and  social  justice.  In  the  following  years  I  went  back 
as  a  journalist  and  photographer  and  later,  as  a  documentary  filmmaker.  Regarding 
both  queers  and  the  social/economic  structure  in  general,  I  have  been  alternately 
awed  and  dismayed,  inspired  and  disappointed,  and  always  challenged  by  the 
varied  and  complex  realities  of  Cuba. 

Legalizing  Drag 

La  Guinera: 

Visible  gay  and  lesbian  social  spaces  became  common  in  the  late  80s;  drag 
shows,  tea  houses  and  parties  sprung  up  across  the  country.  In  1988  the  “Public 
Ostentation”  Law  that  penalized  “Public  displays  of  homosexuality”  was 
repealed.  The  law  had  been  instituted  in  1938  and  continues  in  much  of  Latin 
America.  While  police  were  ordered  to  stop  harassing  people  based  on  appear¬ 
ance,  some  harassment  continues.  Yet  these  legal  changes  opened  up  a  space  for 
a  more  visible  gay  and  lesbian  community  and  culture.  Drag  shows  proliferated 
throughout  Cuba,  moving  from  private  homes  to  Cabarets  and  public  auditori¬ 
ums.  In  La  Guinera  the  drag  show  has  been  incorporated  into  the  cultural  cen¬ 
ter.  This  came  after  some  resistance  to  “those  faggots”  but  now  both  queer  and 
straight  La  Guinera  residents  are  very  proud  of  their  drag  show.  A  US  Queers  for 
Cuba  delegation  was  honored  with  a  show  after  a  day  of  voluntary  construction 
work  alongside  La  Guinera  residents.  Especially  surprising  have  been  the  drag 
shows  hosted  by  the  Committees  in  Defense  of  the  Revolution  (CDR).  The  CDRs 
were  established  in  1960  after  a  bombing  in  Havana  as  a  kind  of  neighborhood 
watch  committee.  In  the  60s  and  70s  they  were  infamous  for  their  homophobic 
and  repressive  function. 
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educationals  on  the  issue  of  homosexuality,  using  a 
recently  produced  video  GAY  CUBA.  This  video 
was  a  project  of  the  Felix  Varela  Center  in  Cuba,  a 
project  that  this  journalist  had  the  honor  of  being 
asked  to  direct  and  co-produce  with  Marlene 
Moleon.  The  Felix  Varela  Center  is  one  of  the  first 
Non-Governmental  Organizations  to  be  recog¬ 
nized,  and  is  considered  to  be  critical  of  the  repres¬ 
sive  policies  of  the  past  and  of  the  discrimination 
that  continues  today.  Though  GAY  CUBA  stirred 
up  controversy,  it  was  shown  to  a  large  public  audi¬ 
ence  at  the  Latin  American  Film  Festival  in  Havana 
in  December  of  1995,  receiving  a  standing  ovation. 
Currently  GAY  CUBA  is  being  distributed 
throughout  Cuba  and  internationally. 

Queer  CuKure 

In  the  early  90s  there  was  a  veritable  cultural 
explosion  on  the  theme  of  homosexuality.  There  were 
several  plays  dealing  with  the  subject  of  gay  men’s 
sexuality,  or  simply  with  positive  gay  characters  in 
the  lead  roles.  I  attended  a  play  where  the  premise 
was  that  Romeo  and  Juliet  were  both  men.  The  men 
were  naked  and  kissing  and  touching  quite  intensely. 
As  I  sat  in  the  theater  packed  with  gay  and  straight 
alike,  I  thought  of  the  Mapplethorpe  controversy  and 
looked  around  expecting  someone  in  authority  to 
stop  the  production!  I  also  saw  several  homoerotic 
art  shows  on  display  in  public  galleries.  Cuba’s 
National  Photo  Archives  held  a  visually  powerful 
exhibit  of  paintings  on  transsexuality.  All  of  these  art 
shows  were  open  to  the  public  and  free  of  charge.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  San  Francisco  photographer  had  his 
show  of  gay  life  in  San  Francisco  canceled  in  a 
Havana  Gallery.  He  was  told  that  the  location,  which 
was  the  lobby  of  a  movie  theater,  was  inappropriate 
as  the  movies  were  attended  by  families  with  small 
children.  continued  on  next  page 


Sex  Ed 

The  National  Sex  Education  Center(CNES), 
which  is  government  funded  and  operates  across 
the  country  holds  the  official  position  that 
“Homosexuality  is  a  sexual  orientation  just  like 
bisexuality  and  heterosexuality.”  The  CNES  has 
had  a  great  impact  on  mental  health  professionals, 
therapists,  family  counselors  and  more  recently  on 
educators  in  the  schools.  To  a  more  limited  degree 
they  have  worked  with  high  school  students  on  the 
issues  of  homosexuality  and  sexuality  in  general. 
The  CNES  promotes  the  idea  that  sexuality  is  a 
human  right  and  that  experiencing  one’s  sexuality 
in  a  healthy  and  pleasurable  way  is  important  to 
human  development.  They  also  promote  gender 
equality  and  the  breaking  down  of  gender  roles.  A 
curriculum  based  on  these  ideas  is  being  developed 
for  elementary  through  high  school  levels,  and  they 
are  hoping  to  make  training  mandatory  for  all 
teachers.  This  education  process  has  already  had 
effects.  In  discussions  I  noticed  that  men  and 
women  who  were  expressing  homophobic  attitudes 
were  likely  to  be  chided  by  their  peers,  often  they 
seemed  embarrassed  by  their  own  prejudice. 


embargo,  includes  a  “Track  2”  section  that  is 
specifically  designed  to  encourage  anti-govern¬ 
ment  sentiment  and  actions  within  independent 
organizations  in  Cuba.  After  Clinton  announced 
in  March  1996  that  it  was  time  to  put  Track  2  into 
effect,  many  organizations  in  Cuba  came  under 
close  scrutiny,  including  those  of  gays  and  les¬ 
bians.  The  focus  has  been  specifically  on  groups 
with  strong  ties  to  foreigners  or  foreign  organiza¬ 
tions.  Many  gay  and  lesbian  activists  have  been 
called  by  State  Security  and  questioned  about  their 
activities,  their  foreign  contacts  and  their  position 
toward  the  government. 

At  the  same  time  groups  such  as  the  Union  of 
Young  Communists,  the  Cuban  Women’s 
Eederation,  the  Artists  and  Writers  Union 
(UNEAC)  and  others  have  held  internal  and  public 


Shifting  Climate 

Gay  and  lesbian  organizing  as  a  public  political 
presence  developed  more  recently.  On  May  1, 
1995,  in  Havana,  gay  and  lesbians  marched  open¬ 
ly  for  the  first  time  carrying  the  Rainbow  Flag  in 
celebration  of  International  Workers’  Day.  They 
were  welcomed  by  most,  and  many  marchers 
joined  in.  In  1996  when  the  same  group  went  to 
march  in  the  May  1  parade  they  were  met  with 
some  hostility  from  other  marchers,  who  went  so 
far  as  to  try  to  block  them,  but  they  marched  any¬ 
way  in  a  different  section  of  the  parade.  In  the  cur¬ 
rent  climate,  what  gays  and  lesbians  confront  is 
not  simply  homophobia.  The  Torrecelli  Bill, 
passed  in  1992  to  tighten  the  30  odd  years  of  a  US 


Gay  and  lesbian  activists  with  the  author’s  son, 
Jeremy  de  Vries,  at  GAY  CUBA  opening,  Havana,  1995. 
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In  1993,  the  film  Strawberry  &  Chocolate,  a  story  of  a  friendship  between  a 
communist  youth  and  a  gay  artist,  hit  the  Cuban  theaters  and  became  the  “most 
seen  movie”  in  Cuba.  It  won  the  audience  award  at  Havana’s  Latin  American 
Film  Festival,  and  played  for  months  in  the  theaters.  This  film  generated  a  pub¬ 
lic  discussion  of  discrimination  against  gay  men  and  lesbians,  as  well  as  the  issue 
of  freedom  of  personal  expression.  In  1994,  at  a  public  concert,  Pablo  Milanes, 
one  of  Cuba’s  most  popular  singers  who  is  also  considered  very  pro-revolution, 
performed  a  song  he  wrote  and  dedicated  to  his  gay  manager  and  “to  homosex¬ 
uals,  gay  people.. .people  who  suffer  marginalization”  at  a  public  concert.  The 
song  is  a  beautiful  acknowledgment  of  love  between  two  men  and  the  persecu¬ 
tion  they  face  because  of  it. 

Lesbian  Presence 

Regarding  gay  male  versus  lesbian  visibility,  Cuba  is  no  exception.  Lesbians 
are  less  visible.  This  is  most  true  in  the  cultural  arena  and  less  true  in  the  social 
arena.  A  recently  formed  public  organization  has  declared  itself  to  be  both  fem¬ 
inist  and  revolutionary  and  boasts  many  lesbian  members.  While  sexism  contin¬ 
ues  to  thrive,  women  make  up  the  majority  of  professionals,  including  engineers, 
technicians,  and  scientists.  Though  women  are  not  satisfied  with  their  political 
representation,  Cuban  women  constitute  up  to  1/3  of  the  governing  bodies,  rank¬ 
ing  Cuba  8th  in  the  world  regarding  the  political  representation  of  women. 

HIV/AIDS:  Testing  and  Sanitariums 

Raul  Llanos  was  one  of  the  first  people  to  enter  Cuba’s  controversial 
HIV/AIDS  program.  That  was  in  1986.  Fear  and  paranoia  were  rampant  about 
the  virus  on  a  global  scale.  Transmission  was  not  clear.  Like  the  first  150  men 
who  tested  positive  for  the  HIV  virus,  Raul  had  been  serving  on  an  International 
mission  in  Angola  as  an  economist.  Most  of  the  other  150  men  had  served  as  vol¬ 
untary  soldiers  against  apartheid  forces  in  Angola  and  Namibia.  These  men  were 
among  the  most  respected  people  in  Cuba.  Because  they  were  military,  the  mili¬ 
tary  initially  imposed  a  quarantine.  When  cases  were  discovered  outside  this 
group,  the  situation  was  put  in  the  hands  of  the  Ministry  of  Health. 

From  the  initial  quarantine  and  mandatory  residence  at  a  sanitarium,  with 
limited  and  accompanied  excursions  into  the  outside,  Cuba’s  HIV/AIDS  policy 


has  radically  changed.  More  accurate  information  on  modes  of  transmission, 
treatment  and  prevention  as  well  as  pressure  from  people  with  HIV/AIDS  inside 
Cuba  led  to  these  changes. 

In  1990  a  minority  of  sanitarium  residents  were  free  to  come  and  go  without 
supervision.  Inside  the  sanitarium  people  were  organizing  and  demanding  a  more 
active  role  in  the  decisions  that  affected  their  lives.  In  1992  people  with  HIV  and 
AIDS  had  formed  several  groups,  some  focusing  on  education  and  prevention, 
others  on  cultural  education,  and  others  involved  themselves  more  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  and  policy  making  of  the  sanitariums.  By  1993  the  mandatory  aspect  of 
the  sanitariums  had  been  phased  out  for  all  but  a  few  cases  of  people  who  insist¬ 
ed  that  they  would  not  follow  safer  sex  practices. 

In  1996  many  people  are  still  choosing  to  live  at  the  sanitariums.  For  some  of 
them,  given  the  scarcity  of  food  and  medicines  due  to  the  blockade,  the  sanitar¬ 
ium  offers  better  housing  conditions,  more  privacy,  guaranteed  meals  and  health 
care  professionals  who  are  experts  in  treating  HIV  and  AIDS.  For  others  it  is  the 
sense  of  community  they  feel  there.  Havana’s  sanitarium  boasts  that  it  was  one 
of  the  first  places  to  stage  a  public  drag  show.  Many  gay  couples  were  able  to 
live  together  for  the  first  time  at  the  sanitariums. 
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Raul  Uanos  at  “Los  Cocos,”  an  HIV/Ail^  sanatarium,  1993. 


From  the  beginning  the  sanitarium  program  included:  full  wages  for  people 
who  were  unable  to  work,  free  medical  treatment  and  medicine,  three  meals  a 
day  and  counseling  for  each  individual  as  well  as  the  individual’s  family.  In  Cuba, 
the  average  life  expectancy  for  a  person  after  testing  HIV+  is  eleven  years  and 
many  attribute  this  to  the  fact  of  free  health  care  as  well  as  the  guarantee  of  each 
person’s  basic  needs  being  met.  Cuba  has  a  population  of  11  million,  as.  of  1996 
the  rate  of  detected  HIV  infection  has  not  risen  past  2,000  cases,  of  these  approx¬ 
imately  300  have  died.  Testing  now  is  encouraged  and  routine,  but  not  manda¬ 
tory.  Anonymous  testing  is  being  established. 

Unlike  many  capitalist  countries,  Cuba  stopped  importing  blood  as  soon  as  it 
became  known  that  it  could  be  infected.  Unlike,  e.g.,  France  and  Japan,  Cuba 
began  testing  its  blood  supply  as  soon  as  tests  were  available  and  subsequently 
destroyed  all  contaminated  blood.  For  this  reason  only  2  hemophiliacs  have  con¬ 
tracted  HIV  and  very  few  others  from  blood  transfusions. 

HIV  Organizing 

Raul  Llanos  was  instrumental  in  the  creation  of  a  more  sex  positive  HIV/AIDS 
education  movement  in  Cuba.  He  was  a  gay  man  living  with  his  lover  Juan  Carlos 
at  Los  Cocos  sanitarium  in  Havana.  He  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  Cuban 
Revolution,  critical,  and  outspoken.  He  and  Juan  Carlos  came  to  the  US  in  1993  on 
a  tour  to  educate  people  here  about  Cuba’s  HIV/AIDS  policy.  Their  visit  had  an 
enormous  impact  on  people’s  impressions  of  living  with  HFV/AIDS  in  Cuba.  Raul 
told  me  that  when  he  was  in  San  Francisco  he  met  with  a  group  of  homeless  people, 
many  of  them  infected  with  HIV.  Incredulous  by  what  he  found,  he  just  kept  repeat¬ 
ing  “How  is  this  possible,  there  is  so  much  wealth  here,  How  is  this  possible?” 

The  Future 

The  revolutionary  process  continues  today  despite  the  enormous  obstacles;  the 
ideological  struggles  within  the  ruling  circles,  the  US  Blockade,  the  impact  of 
tourism  and  capitalist  investment,  and  the  fact  of  being  a  developing  nation  that, 
like  other  developing  nations,  is  paid  far  too  little  for  its  raw  materials.  The  US 
Blockade  has  meant  billions  of  dollars  in  losses  and  a  frightening  scarcity  of 
goods.  Yet,  I  remember  the  doctors  telling  us,  “We  leave  the  lights  off  to  conserve 
electricity  and  we  are  out  of  so  many  medicines,  but  we  haven’t  closed  even  one 
clinic  or  hospital.”  The  same  is  true  for  schools,  recreation  centers  for  the  elder¬ 
ly,  and  houses  for  troubled  children. 

Despite  the  blockade,  Cuba  continues  to  play  a  vital  role  internationally.  Cuban 
doctors  and  teachers  continue  to  help  in  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America.  Cuban 
universities  remain  open  to  youth  from  developing  nations.  In  the  last  few  years, 
Cuba  has  joined  the  growing  number  of  nations  who  support  lesbian  and  gay  rights 
internationally.  This  was  evident  at  the  UN  International  Women’s  Conference  in 


«  Hie  CUBA  opetiBg,  Havana,  19^^  * 

Beijing,  1995,  when  Cuba  supported  the  inclusion  of  sexual  orientation  in  the  con¬ 
ference  platform.  At  the  UN,  when  Cuba  voted  in  favor  of  Non-governmental 
Organization  (NGO)  status  for  the  International  Lesbian  and  Gay  Association 
(ILGA),  the  Cuban  Ambassador  declared,  “Cuba  has  learned  from  its  mistakes.’’ 

Many  people  in  the  US  ask  “What  will  happen  when  Fidel  dies?”  No  one  knows 
the  answer  to  that.  What  is  true  is  that  Fidel  Castro,  though  central  to  the  Cuban 
Revolution  and  still  loved  by  many  people,  is  not  the  Revolution.  Cubans  have 
struggled  for  centuries  to  create  an  independent  society,  and,  with  or  without  Fidel, 
they  will  continue  to  ensure  that  they,  not  the  US,  will  control  their  destiny. 

Queers  for  Cuba  will  be  taking  a  delegation  to  Cuba  from  December  14-28,  1996.  We 
will  spend  two  weeks  meeting  with  various  individuals  and  institutions,  doing  agricul¬ 
tural  work  and/or  construction.  The  cost  is  approximately  $1,000  (airfare,  food,  itiner¬ 
ary,  lodging).  Some  scholarships  are  available.  Call  415  995-4678  for  more  informa¬ 
tion. 

Sonja  de  Vries  is  a  writer/photographer  and  filmmaker,  living  in  San  Francisco  with  her 
ten  year  old  son,  Jeremy.  She  was  invited  by  the  Felix  Varela  Center  to  participate  in  the 
making  of  the  documentary,  “GAY  CUBA.” 


Raul  Llanos  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  the  creation  of  a 
more  sex  positive  HIV/AIDS 
education  movement  in 
Cuba. ...  He  was  an  ardent 
supporter  of  the  Cuban 
Revolution,  critical,  and 
outspoken. 


HIV/AIDS  education  table  (“Do  tt  with  me”),  i9M. 
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‘The  Gay  Capital  (V 

Representing  Gay  and  Lesnian  History 

Gay  by  the  Bay:  A  History  of  Queer  Culture  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area, 
by  Susan  Stryker  and  Jim  Van  Buskirk,  Foreword  by  Armistead  Maupin 
Chronicle  Books,  San  Francisco,  1996.  165  pages.  $24.95 


Gay  by  the  Bay  is  an  evocative  blend  of  urban  boosterism,  narrative  history,  nostal¬ 
gia,  celebration  of  persistent,  insistent  desire,  post-modern  identity  politics,  and  affir¬ 
mation  of  the  Bay  Area  queer  community’s  “sober  optimism”  at  the  turn-of-the-cen- 
tury.  The  book’s  eye-catching  cover  is  adorned  with  photographs  which  don’t  disap¬ 
pear  once  the  book  is  opened.  Instead,  beautifully  rendered  photography  enlivens 
every  page  of  Gay  by  the  Bay.  The  photography,  graphic  design,  and  “the  exciting 
story  of  what  lesbians,  bisexuals,  transgendered  people,  and  gay  men  in  the  Bay  Area 
have  accomplished”(4)  make  Gay  by  the  Bay  a  welcome  addition  to  coffee  tables 
across  the  queer  nation,  indeed  around  the  queer  world. 


The  publication  of  Gay  by  the  Bay  coincides  with 
the  opening  of  the  Gay  and  Lesbian  Center  of  the 
new  main  San  Francisco  Public  Library,  the  only  pub¬ 
licly  funded  archive  of  its  kind.  In  the  process  of  mak¬ 
ing  selections  for  this  book,  authors  Susan  Stryker 
and  Jim  Van  Buskirk  painstakingly  sorted  through  a 
tremendous  amount  of  public  and  private  archival 
material  (especially  the  rich  holdings  of  the  Gay  and 
Lesbian  Historical  Society  of  Northern  California), 
photography  collections,  oral  histories,  secondary  lit¬ 
erature,  and  reference  works.  Many  readers  will 
enjoy  countless  hours  randomly  perusing  the  book’s 
stunning  visuals,  reminiscing  and/or  fantasizing 
about  the  delights  of  the  “Gay  Capital  of  the  World.” 

Stryker  and  Van  Buskirk  should  be  commended 
for  their  clear  commitment  to  making  this  history  of 
queer  culture  as  representative  as  possible.  They  fore¬ 
ground  the  Bay  Area  community’s  historical  expan¬ 
siveness  and  appreciation  of  the  wild  diversity  of 
queer  identities,  practices,  and  styles.  Stryker  and  Van 
Buskirk  signal  a  few  historical  moments  when  politi¬ 
cal,  ideological,  and  representational  conflict  shook 
San  Francisco’s  queer  communities.  But  in  the  end, 
the  most  compelling  assertion  of  Gay  by  the  Bay  is 
that  the  histories  of  queer  identities  and  practices 
deserve  to  be  told,  preserved,  and  visually  represent¬ 
ed  along  the  entire  spectrum  of  queer  possibility. 

Gay  by  the  Bay  surfaces  some  of  the  central  ques¬ 
tions  confronted  by  those  interested  in  public  history. 
How  to  acknowledge  individual  or  sub-cultural 
“needs  and  kinks”  while  sustaining  a  focus  on  com¬ 
munity?  How  can  political  “specificities”  (around 
race,  gender,  and  class,  for  example)  be  recognized 
within  an  identity  politics  amongst  those  “adversely 
affected  by  the  same  power  structures?”  What  does 
the  history-as-progress  narrative  overlook?  What 
guides  both  textual  and  visual  representations?  Gay 
by  the  Bay's  documentary  scrapbook-style  design  rep¬ 
resents  a  compelling  engagement  with  these  questions. 

The  Visuals 

“Coming  out,”  “becoming  visible,”  uncovering 
what  has  been  “hidden  from  history”  has  been  a 


crucial  project  for  marginalized  groups.  Visuals  that 
can  be  construed  as  positive,  affirmative,  and 
empowering  are  of  special  importance  because  these 
images,  especially  photographs,  invite  viewers  or 
readers  to  identify  with  a  set  of  oppositional  politi¬ 
cal  and  cultural  meanings. 

Visual  images  play  a  powerful  role  in  drawing 
people  into  a  broad,  if  internally  differentiated, 
political  base.  They  show  diversity,  difference,  inter¬ 
connection,  even  interdependence.  They  implicitly 
insist  on  tolerance,  even  appreciation.  Gay  by  the 
Bay  includes  many  photographs  of  men  and  women 
of  various  races  and  ethnicities,  young  and  old, 
male  and  female.  Taken  together,  the  images  form  a 
narrative  about  the  Bay  Area  community’s  histori¬ 
cal  expansiveness,  its  ability  to  respond  to  diversity 
by  making  a  place  for  it.  Even  though  the  authors 
note  that  they  have  not  “exhausted  the  subject  of 
San  Francisco’s  queer  history,”  the  hope  is  that 
enough  of  “us”  outside  the  Bay  Area  will  find  some¬ 
thing  of  ourselves  represented  in  the  book  and  will 
feel  that  tug  of  connection  to  and  solidarity  with  the 
gay  capital’s  community. 

Unlike  most  of  the  gay  media.  Gay  by  the  Bay  is 
premised  on  representing  the  diversity  of  the  Bay 


Area’s  queer  communities  and  histories.  As  a  reader 
interested  in  the  demanding  task  of  doing  communi¬ 
ty  history,  I  was  challenged  to  think  through  how  the 
authors  conveyed  that  diversity  throughout  the  book, 
that  is,  to  read  beyond  the  questions  of  who  is  in  and 
who  out,  and  rather  to  pursue  the  subtleties  of  mean¬ 
ing  and  the  cumulative  effects  of  the  visuals  and  text. 

Bodies  Speak 

The  first  notable  issue  in  Gay  by  the  Bay  is  that 
images  of  white  people  far  outnumber  those  of  peo¬ 
ple  of  color.  The  issue  this  raises  is  not  about  bal¬ 
ance,  but  instead  concerns  who  represents  generic 
“gayness”  or  “queerness”?  Which  images  are  uni¬ 
versalized  and  why?  How  and  why  are  certain 
issues  or  problems  represented  by  particular  bodies? 

Consider  the  images  of  men  of  color  in  Gay  by 
the  Bay.  Since  there  are  few,  these  images  represent 
a  limited  number  of  “types,”  including  the  trans¬ 
gender,  the  entertainer,  the  iv  drug  user,  and  the 
exotic,  sexualized  body.  While  Asian  and  Latino 
men  most  often  signify  ethnic  or  racialized  gayness. 
Black  male  bodies  tend  to  represent  entertainment, 
threat,  and  sexual  desire. 

By  contrast,  white  male  bodies  represent  a  uni¬ 
versalized  “gay”  experience.  For  example.  Chapter 
Four,  “The  Plague  Years,”  opens  with  a  series  of 
poignant  questions  about  how  the  beginning  of  the 
AIDS  epidemic  in  San  Francisco  might  be  chroni¬ 
cled:  how  to  “bring  an  event  of  planetary  propor¬ 
tions  down  to  the  local  level?”  The  accompanying 
photo  depicts  a  (seemingly)  white  man,  back 
towards  the  camera,  standing  in  mourning  over  too 
many  lighted  candles  in  front  of  an  office  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Health.  He  seems  to  represent 
“every”  gay  man,  every  gay  person,  the  gay  public: 
those  living  with  AIDS/HIV,  those  who  have  died, 
those  who  have  lost  lovers,  friends,  family.  The 
photo,  together  with  the  text,  no  doubt  evokes 
something  of  the  loss  and  suffering  endured  in  the 
last  15  or  more  years.  The  problem,  however,  is  the 
consistent  (perhaps  unconscious)  place  of  white 
male  bodies  as  representative  of  a  universal  gay 
experience,  alongside  images  of  Black  men  that 
evoke  fear,  disease,  and  sexual  desire.  (See,  for 
example,  photos  on  pages  93  &  111.) 

The  Text 

While  Gay  by  the  Bay's  scrapbook  style  invites  a 
non-linear,  free-associative,  thumbing-through 
approach  to  its  contents,  the  book’s  visuals  are 
arranged,  nevertheless,  to  illustrate  a  readable,  five 
chapter  narrative  of  the  history  of  queer  culture  in 
the  Bay  Area.  The  book  chronicles  queer  “firsts,” 
outlines  the  struggle  of  “sexual  ancestors”  to  build 
gay  and  lesbian  political,  cultural,  and  social  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  situates  these  in  the  context  of  “ideo¬ 
logical  and  generational”  shifts,  including  the  tran¬ 
sitions  from  “homophile  mentality”  to  gay  libera¬ 
tion  to  “the  emergence  of  queer  identities,  sensibili¬ 
ties,  and  politics”  in  the  1990s. 

Chapter  One,  which  briefly  takes  up  “homosex¬ 
ual  history”  before  World  War  II,  asserts 
California’s  transhistorical  “queerness.”  The 
authors  write:  “(tjhe  queerness  of  California  was 
more  than  a  figment  of  the  Euro-American  imagi¬ 
nation.  .  .  if  queerness  is  considered  to  be  an  identi¬ 
ty  or  practice  that  disrupts  normative  notions  of 
gender  and  sexuality”  (11).  From  sixteenth-century 
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conquistador  fantasies  about  the  land  north  of  Mexico,  to  Walt  Whitman’s  vision 
of  California  as  the  potential  location  of  a  “peculiarly  American  civilization,”  to 
Catholic  missionaries  “perplexed”  by  berdache  people,  the  authors  explicitly  link 
historical  anecdotes  to  create  the  claim  of  California’s  unique,  continuous  histo¬ 
ry  of  “queer  identities  and  practices.” 

For  example,  in  the  main  body  of  the  text  on  page  ten,  the  authors  explain 
that  the  1 6th  Century  conquistadors  associated  the  region  north  of  Mexico  with 
a  fictional  place  (California,  ruled  by  Queen  Calafia)  known  to  them  from  a 
novel.  Juxtaposed  to  this,  in  the  side  bar  on  the  same  page,  is  a  reprint  of  the 
cover  of  Pat  Califia’s  book  of  erotic  fiction.  Macho  Sluts  (1988).  While  the  text 
under  the  reprint  explains  that  “Calafia”  has  been  appropriated  as  part  of  con¬ 
temporary  lesbian  folklore,  in  the  main  body  of  the  text  the  authors  fantasize 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  conquistadors.  They  write;  “[o]ne  almost  begins  to 
wonder  if,  through  some  fault  line  in  the  fabric  of  time,  the  conquistadors  some¬ 
how  caught  sight  of  another  Amazonian  leader  with  a  name  much  like  Calafia, 
one  who  would  someday  live... amid  another  fierce  female  tribe,”  and  thus 
named  the  region  California. 


“History  as  Progress” 

While  Stryker  and  Van  Buskirk  do  note  that  “queer”  would  mean  different 
things  in  different  historical  moments,  the  implications  of  this  idea  for  the  telling 
of  “queer  history”  are  not  explored.  “Seeing”  in  both  directions  along  the  time¬ 
line  (Califia  sees  “Calafia”  and  Amazons;  the  conquistadors  see  Califia  and  Bay 
Area  S/M  dykes)  is  one  example  of  the  way  queer  historical  continuity  is  estab¬ 
lished.  Even  if  the  authors  intend  this  playful  interlude  as  simply  a  good  natured 
communication  with  Pat  Califia,  one  of  their  own,  the  problem  is  that  these 
“tales  of  the  city,”  and  others  like  them  throughout  the  book,  shore  up  a  ques¬ 
tionable  narrative  of  continuity  and  progress. 

Recent  historical  studies  (e.g.,  George  Chauncey  (Gay  New  York),  Kennedy 
and  Davis  (Boots  of  Leather,  Slippers  of  Gold — Buffalo  Lesbian  History),  and  sev¬ 
eral  works  by  John  D’Emilio  and  Estelle  Freedman)  indicate  that  we  must  contin¬ 
ue  to  challenge  the  notion  that  there  is  an  unproblematic  story  of  queer  liberation. 

^  For  example,  how  do  local  histories  account  for  realities  such  as  the  increased 

racial  segregation  of  the  New  York  bar  scene  after  Stonewall?  If  we  continue  to 
represent  queer  history  as  only  about  those  people  who  self-consciously  identify 
as  gay  or  lesbian  or  bisexual  or  transgender,  don’t  we  miss  something  in  the  rich 
complexity  of  how  many  people  live  and  express  their  sexual  selves?  How,  for 
example,  can  we  account  for  the  experiences  of  “femmes”  who  were  integral  to 
queer  communities  in  the  1930s  and  1940s,  but  who  may  now  be  married  to  men 
and  not  identified  with  certain  aspects  of  their  sexual  histories?  Or  those  who  may 
still  be  sexual  with  other  women,  but  not  identified  with  the  queer  community? 
These  brief  examples  raise  the  question:  why  are  narratives  of  (heroic)  historical 
progress  so  important  to  so  many  people?  Further,  what  personal  longings  and 
political  agendas  are  served  by  the  recovery  of  “sexual  ancestors,”  regardless  of 
the  understandings  these  ancestors  had  of  their  sexual/emotional  experiences? 

As  the  first  of  hopefully  a  number  of  local,  public,  queer  histories  designed 
for  national  distribution.  Gay  by  the  Bay  is  an  important  contribution  to  the 
project  of  representing  a  queer  past.  The  authors  know  that  there  is  a  politics  to 
writing  history.  Hopefully,  others  involved  in  projects  like  this  one  will  follow 
the  lead  of  Susan  Stryker  and  Jim  Van  Buskirk  and  continue  to  pursue  questions 
about  the  conceptual  frameworks  and  representational  practices  used  in  doing 
queer  histories. 

Doreen  Drury  is  writing  a  dissertation  about  Pauli  Murray,  a  woman  who  lived  through  most 
of  the  20th  century  exploring  the  possibilities  for  representing  seif  and  community. 
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^he  Seduction 

A  Queer  Perspective 

The  Brown  Plague:  Timely  Observations 
on  Catastrophic  Conditions,  1932-33 
by  Daniel  Guerin 
Duke  University  Press,  1994 


Reviewed  by  Randall  HaHe 


Since  the  appearance  of  Scott  Lively’s  book,  Pink  Swastika, 
arguing  that  Nazism  was  the  product  of  homosexuality,  many 
have  scrambled  to  prove  that  homosexuals  were  its  victims  not 
its  authors.  Missing  from  much  of  this  effort  is  what  stands 
out  in  Robert  Schwartzwald’s  1994  translation  of  Daniel 
Guerin’s  work.  The  Brown  Plague:  Travels  in  Late  Weimar 
and  early  Nazi  Germany  —  a  multifaceted  understanding  of 
homoeroticism.  What  Schwartzwald’s  translation  alerts  us  to, 
and  historians  later  develop,  is  the  gap  between  homoeroticism 
and  homosexuality,  a  separation  key  to  understanding  the 
male  culture  of  Nazism. 

Robert  Schwartzwald  has  made  available  for  the  first  time  to  an  English  speak¬ 
ing  audience  a  collection  of  travel  narratives  that  very  successfully  immerses  its 
readers  into  the  spirit  of  a  significant  and  turbulent  historic  era.  In  1932  and  1933 
Guerin  (1904-1988)  traveled  from  France  to  Germany,  walking  and  biking  his 
way  from  hostel  to  hostel.  This  more  colloquial  means  of  transportation  afford¬ 
ed  Guerin  a  rare  perspective  on  life  in  Germany  during  the  immediate  period  of 
the  rise  to  power  of  the  National  Socialist.  Moving  throughout  Germany,  mixing 
with  members  of  various  classes  and  professions,  parties  and  perspectives, 
Guerin’s  work  stands  out  from  similar  works  by  his  contemporaries,  like  the  well 
known  depictions  of  Christopher  Isherwood.  These  other  travelers  through  the 
Germany  of  the  period  often  concentrated  mainly  on  a  small  segment  of  the  era’s 
population  and  culture.  For  instance  Isherwood’s  journeys  through  the  decadent 
life  of  Berlin  in  the  20s  and  30s  are  recounted  as  personal  tales  of  coming-of-age, 
transformations  out  of  political  naivete.  Not  so  The  Brown  Plague. 

Timely  Observations 

Guerin’s  involvement  on  the  French  Left  framed  the  analysis  recorded  in  the 
travelogues.  Fie  entered  Germany  with  an  acute  awareness  of  the  significance  of 
the  country’s  social  upheavals.  The  travelogues  paid  special  attention  to  the  sit¬ 
uation  of  the  working  class  and  to  the  level  of  revolutionary  sentiment.  Flowever, 
they  reported  not  only  on  the  concerns  of  the  organized  workers  with  proletari¬ 
an  consciousness,  but  also  on  the  state  of  mind  of  the  bourgeois  and  working 
class  elements  that  supported  the  fascicization  of  Germany.  This  inclusiveness 
adds  to  the  relevance  of  the  reporting  for  contemporary  readers  as  this  period 
becomes  increasingly  distant  in  time.  The  Brown  Plague  provides  insight  into  the 
mindsets  of  broad  parts  of  the  population,  what  attracted  some  to  the  far  Right, 
and  what  limited  the  ability  of  others  to  resist.  What  adds  even  further  to  the 
contemporary  relevance  of  his  text  is  Guerin’s  homosexuality,  which  imbues  the 
text  with  what  might  currently  be  referred  to  as  a  “Queer  perspective.” 

Reading  this  book  one  may  be  struck  by  how  much  1932  and  1933  stand  out 
as  years  which  bear  a  disturbing  similarity  to  our  own.  The  period  in  which  The 
Brown  Plague  was  written  and  our  own  are  both  marked  by  economic  uncer¬ 
tainty,  financial  insecurity,  and  sharp  political  shifts  to  the  right.  They  share  a 
propensity  towards  economic  isolationism  offset  by  an  escalation  of  national 
chauvinism.  These  shifts  evidence  themselves  through  a  demonization  of,  and 
escalation  in  violence  towards  “foreigners,”  gays,  and  lesbians — violence  cur¬ 
rently  visible  in  Germany  but  no  less  present  in  the  United  States.  Policies  that 
favor  criminalization  and  internment  are  promoted  over  support  for  social  trans¬ 
formation  and  equity.  And  discourses  of  social  Darwinism  and  social  biology 
rooted  in  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century,  once  thought  repudiated,  have 


returned  at  century’s  end  to  offer  genetic  and  racial  explanations  for  complex 
social  problems.  Yet  the  differences,  e.g.the  minor  role  of  the  Left  in  the  West 
today,  are  equally  striking. 


Left  Disenchantment 

The  travelogues  can  be  read  as  records  of  a  disillusionment  with,  partisan 
analysis.  When  he  reedited  the  two  trips  for  the  later  book  version  Guerin 
framed  his  entry  into  Germany  as  initiating  a  process  of  disenchantment. 
Looking  back  he  first  reiterated  his  and  his  contemporaries’  hopes  in  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  revolutionary  organization  in  Germany. 

It  was  here  that  socialism  would  triumph,  or  nowhere.  It  was  here  that  the 
world’s  best  organized  and  most  educated  working  class  had  taken  form.  Here 
economic  and  social  contradictions  had  reached  a  point  of  extreme  tension.  Here 
the  hour  would  sound  when  the  formidable  bloc  of  wage  earners  would  have  it 
out  once  and  for  all  with  the  mercenaries  of  big  capital.  (48) 

And  then  he  immediately  juxtaposed  such  hopefulness  with  a  foreshadowing 
of  the  real  conditions  he  would  find. 

The  farther  I  would  plunge  into  the  heart  of  this  country,  the  more  disillu¬ 
sioned  I  would  become.  The  truth  was  that  despite  a  few  misleading  appearances 
here  and  there,  everything  was  presaging,  everything  was  fomenting — without 
my  yet  being  fully  aware  of  it — the  victory  of  Hitlerite  fascism.  (48) 

On  the  Left,  before  the  formation  of  the  Third  Reich,  few  were  able  to  imag¬ 
ine  that  revolution  would  come  from  the  Right  and  not  the  Left.  In  both  his  jour¬ 
neys  Guerin  searched  jGermany  for  this  revolutionary  activity  upon  which  the 
Communist  Party  based  its  hopes. 

Although  he  was  committed  to  revolutionary  politics,  in  both  his  journeys 
Guerin’s  assessment  of  the  real  conditions  in  Germany  made  him  capable  of  only 
a  limited  expression  of  hope  in  revolutionary  possibilities.  His  descriptions  doc¬ 
ument  the  flawed  estimation  of  the  revolutionary  potential  of  the  German  Left. 
The  travelogues  were  filled  with  a  growing  sense  of  foreboding,  a  subtext  of 
warning  directed  at  French  communists  and  socialists  that  they  could  experience 
the  same  fate. 


Left  Critique 

The  Brown  Plague  identified  the  shortcomings  of  the  Left  and  juxtaposed 
them  to  the  strengths  of  the  Right,  chief  of  which  was  the  inability  of  the  left  to 
confront  in  a  unified  fashion  the  fact  that  “with  its  ministries  and  services, 
[Hitler’s]  party  [had]  been  a  veritable  Reich  within  the  Reich....”  The  text 
focused  frequently  on  the  combination  of  bureaucratic  and  ideological  compla¬ 
cency  that  resulted  in  major  tactical  miscalculations.  For  instance  the  text  con¬ 
tains  scathing  descriptions  of  the  Bonze,  the  union  leaders  devoid  of  revolution¬ 
ary  commitment  who  quickly  ceded  control  of  the  unions  to  Hitler.  Guerin  went 
as  far  as  to  indict  the  entire  bureaucratic  structure  of  the  trade  unions. 

Significant  also  are  the  discussions  of  National  Bolshevism.  In  depictions  of  this 
period,  this  movement  is  seldom  viewed  as  more  than  a  last  minute  parliamentary 
attempt  to  unite  nationalist  elements  on  the  left  with  socialist  ones  on  the  right  in 
order  to  stave  off  the  implementation  of  a  fascist  dictatorship.  Guerin  concentrat- 
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ed  less  on  its  parliamentary  role  and  more  on  its  role  as  a  pathway  of  logic  that 
allowed  many  on  the  left  to  defect  to  the  right  precisely  out  of  socialist  aspirations. 
Many  of  those  who  turned  from  the  left  to  embrace  Hitler’s  National  Socialism  did 
so  out  of  a  belief  that  Hitler  would  achieve  for  Germany  what  the  Socialists  had 
only  been  able  to  promise.  In  response  Guerin  advocated  a  radical  commitment  to 
internationalism  which  would  purge  the  French  Left  of  “the  slightest  vestiges  of 
nationalism,  [lest]  we  lay  the  groundwork  for  a  national  socialism.” 

In  this  critical  stance  it  is  possible  to  recognize  the  heart  of  Guerin’s  future 
political  course.  As  Schwartzwald  points  out  in  his  introduction,  Guerin  rejected 
the  Stalinism  of  the  Communist  Party.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  identify  Stalin  along 
with  Mussolini  as  one  of  Hitler’s  models  for  “the  art  of  governing.”  But  he  also 
rejected  the  reformism  of  the  Socialists,  leaving  him  to  chart  a  third  course.  This 
third  course  kept  him  a  voice  in  the  wilderness  outside  of  party  affiliations  for 
the  majority  of  his  long  life.  It  motivated  his  affiliation  with  Trotskyism,  his  com¬ 
mitment  to  anticolonialism,  his  work  on  anarchism,  and  his  role  in  the  nascent 
French  gay  rights  movement.  < 

A  Queer  Leftist 

Daniel  Guerin,  the  author  of  influential  articles  in  Arcadeie,  Gai  Pied,  and 
other  key  journals  from  the  modern  Gay  rights  movement  in  France,’  is  here  sit¬ 
uated  in  a  period  when  issues  of  sexual  liberation  were  forced  into  a  position  at 
best  secondary  to  class  liberation.  In  the  30s  there  was  no  space  in  the  antifas¬ 
cist  struggle  for  questions  of  sexual  liberation.  Although  the  Social  Democrats  in 
Germany  during  the  20s  had  been  the  advocates  of  a  liberalization  of  anti-homo¬ 
sexual  laws,  this  had  not  prevented  them  from  employing  homophobic  stereo¬ 
types  against  their  enemies,  especially  the  National  Socialists,  as  a  means  to  gain 
support.  By  1933  with  the  expulsion  of  radical  sexual  reformers  like  Wilhelm 
Reich  from  the  Communist  Party  any  advocates  of  radical  sexual  or  gender 
emancipation  had  been  silenced  by  a  pervasive  adherence  to  bourgeois  notions 
of  morality  and  respectability.  Nevertheless  what  I  might  suggest  is  that  Guerin’s 
critical  stance,  his  attempt  to  chart  a  third  course,  makes  the  text  especially  ger¬ 
mane  to  Queer  theory. 

In  his  introduction,  Schwartzwald  suggests  that  Guerin’s  focus  on  homoeroti¬ 
cism  may  explain  why  the  travelogues  remained  untranslated  until  now  while  a 
companion  analysis  of  fascism,  more  political/economical  and  less  cultural  in 
nature,  was  translated  almost  immediately.  The  setting  of  the  texts,  a  hike 
through  Germany,  had  its  own  homoerotic  subtext  especially  since  the  1912  pub¬ 
lication  of  Hans  Bliicher’s  rather  controversial  book  on  the  nature  of  German 
hiking  clubs.  Die  Wandervogelbewegung  als  erotisches  Phenomen.  Hiking, 
central  to  the  youth  movements  of  the  period,  was  primarily  an  activity  for 


adolescent  boys  and  was  connected  to  a  sense  of  vitality,  liberation,  sexual 
reform,  and  male  bonding.  Bliicher  suggested  that  the  hiking  clubs  were  moti¬ 
vated  primarily  by  homoerotic  drives,  an  understanding  reflected  in  Guerin’s 
depictions  of  the  different  gangs  he  meets  while  traveling,  especially  the  group 
know  as  the  Wild-Clique.  One  of  the  few  documenters  of  this  gang,  Guerin  dwelt 
at  length  on  the  topic.  He  recounted  how  the  Wild-Clique  lived  in  the  woods 
dressed  as  their  favorite  characters  from  the  romantic  adventure  stories  of  the 
German  novelist  Karl  May  and  how  membership  was  based  on  participation  in 
homosexual  rituals.  (A  bonus  of  the  book  is  the  appendix  which  contains  one  of 
the  few  studies  conducted  on  these  gangs.) 

Hard  Bodies 

On  a  different  level  the  text  also  produced  its  own  homoeroticism  as  it  cele¬ 
brated  the  vitality  of  the  young  members  of  the  Rotfront  resistance.  Guerin  lin¬ 
gered  over  physical  descriptions  of  especially  the  young  men  struggling  for 
Germany’s  future.  “The  boys  in  their  shorts,  as  virile  as  one  could  hope  for, 
resembled  the  revolutionaries  one  sees  in  historical  murals.”  These  depictions  cre¬ 
ated  a  certain  sympathy  in  the  readers,  attracting  their  attention  to  the  plight  of 
Germany’s  youth.  It  should  be  made  clear  however  that  such  passages  did  not  act 
as  texts  of  homosexual  liberation,  rather  they  should  be  understood  as  operating 
within  accepted  cultural  norms. 

In  order  to  appreciate  this  aspect  of  the  text,  the  reader  must  be  prepared  to  sep¬ 
arate  horrioeroticism  from  homosexual  desire.  Historians  George  Mosse,  James 
Steakley,  and  Harry  Oosterhuis  have  variously  described  the  role  of  homoeroticism 
in  the  culture  of  male  bonding  and  male  friendship  which  had  permeated  European, 
and  especially  German  culture  since  the  Enlightenment.  Mosse  has  written  exten¬ 
sively  on  the  parameters  of  this  culture  which  included  an  appreciation  for  youthful 
bodies  generally  unaccepted  in  the  United  States.  (The  success  of  Calvin  Klein  ads 
and  their  “hard  body”  look  at  influencing  consumer  and  advertising  trends  indicates 
that  the  parameters  are  changing  in  the  States  on  the  level  of  popular  culture, 
although  the  source  for  these  changes  has  little  to  do  with  the  sources  of  pre-war 
European  homoeroticism.)  The  erotic  acted  as  a  key  component  in  the  formation  of 
emotional  attachments  within  all-male  clubs  and  movements.  It  provided  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  bond  in  such  groups.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  such  homoeroticism 
was  not  uncontested  at  the  time.  Constant  social  pressure  was  exerted  to  assure  that 
it  remained  non-sexual  and  this  pressure  was  especially  intense  both  on  and  from  the 
Right.  While  the  homophobic  attacks  of  the  Socialist  Party  mentioned  earlier  relied 
on  a  confounding  of  the  homoerotic  with  the  homosexual  in  the  National  Socialist 
organization,  the  National  Socialists  themselves  mobilized  violence  against  homo¬ 
sexual  activity  as  a  means  to  establish  their  respectability  within  the  public  sphere. 


A  mundl  by  Jfirgni  Wegener  idealizing 
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By  1933,  with  the 
expulsion  of  radical 
sexual  reformers  like 
Wilhelm  Reich  from 
the  Communist  Party, 
any  advocates  of  radi¬ 
cal  sexual  or  gender 
emancipation  had 
been  silenced  by  a 
pervasive  adherence 
to  bourgeois  notions 
of  morality  and 
respectability. 


Another  way  to  understand  this  separation  of 
the  erotic  from  the  sexual  is  through  the  work  of 
Queer  theorist  Eve  Kosofsky  Sedgwick.  In  her  dis¬ 
cussions  of  homosocial  desire  (homosocial  indi¬ 
cates  social  bonds  between  persons  of  the  same 
sex),  Sedgwick  has  identified  a  break  experienced 
by  men  in  the  continuum  between  the  homosocial 
and  the  homosexual,  a  (culturally  and  historically 
contingent)  split  instituted  by  the  positioning  of 
women  between  men.  Sexual  expression  is  exclud¬ 
ed  from  male-male  desire.  Heterosexuality  is 
secured  without  displacing  the  primacy  of 
homosocial  desire.  On  this  reading,  both  homo¬ 
eroticism  and  homophobia  are  components  of 
male  heterosexuality. 

The  Homoerotics  of  Fascism 

Guerin’s  descriptions  of  the  National  Socialists 
bears  out  this  understanding.  It  also  displayed  the 
much  more  differentiated  understanding  of  the 
role  of  eroticism  and  sexuality  that  separated 
Guerin  from  his  contemporaries.  Many  of  these 
contemporaries,  like  Wilhelm  Reich  and  Erich 
Fromm,  examined  in  detail  the  seductive  power  of 
fascist  homoeroticism,  yet,  unlike  Guerin,  these 
authors  universally  confounded  the  homoerotic 
with  the  homosexual.  Reich  and  Fromm  suggest¬ 
ed  that  fascist  homoeroticism  functioned  as  some¬ 
thing  directed  at,  or  resulting  from  individuals 
with  an  essential  character,  homosexuals.  The 
psychological  source  of  fascism  for  them  was  then 
identified  as  homosexual.  Guerin,  however, 
focused  on  the  experience  of  the  homosocial, 
detailing  how  the  idealized  masculinity  of  fascism 
was  expressed  through  parades,  uniforms,  songs, 
and  especially  a  shared  brutality.  Thus  on  a  third 
level,  in  his  descriptions  of  fascist  gatherings  and 
their  erotic  components,  Guerin  clearly  attempted 
to  wake  up  his  French  audience  to  the  dangerous¬ 
ly  universal  appeal  of  fascism,  warnings  also  rem¬ 


iniscent  of  Susan  Sontag’s  essay  “Fascinating 
Fascism,”  written  decades  later  for  a  primarily 
US.  audience. 

The  Third  Path 

Readers  can  also  recognize  the  queer  perspective 
of  the  text  in  how  Guerin  sought  to  identify  the 
need  for  a  third  path  between  Stalinism  and 
reformism  primarily  as  a  warning  to  his  audience 
on  the  French  Left.  He  feared  the  appeal  of  fascism 
was  growing  in  France  and  saw  such  a  path  as  nec¬ 
essary  to  break  with  ideological  and  bureaucratic 
complacency,  to  restore  revolutionary  motivation 
and  to  combat  fascism  successfully.  This  third  path 
was  the  path  of  a  fundamental  commitment  to  rev¬ 
olutionary  liberation  from  both  economic  and 
social  oppression.  It  was  based  on  a  form  of  cultur¬ 
al  analysis  which,  among  other  things,  recognized  a 
need  “to  attract  youth  and  satisfy  their  need  for 
action  and  ideals.”  Underlying  the  portrayals  of 
The  Broum  Plague  was  an  opposition  of  rigid 
bureaucratic  activity  with  a  vitality  akin  to 
Trotsky’s  perpetual  revolution.  It  is  recognizable  in 
his  condemnation  of  the  trade  unions.  It  is  also  at 
the  heart  of  whatever  admiration  for  the  German 
Left  he  manages  to  salvage.  I  am  not  trying  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  third  positions  and  outsider  stances  are 
inherently  queer,  but  the  one  struck  here  by  Guerin 
did  not  simply  commit  itself  to  fulfilling  some  com¬ 
mon  denominators  of  necessary  needs  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  bourgeois  moral  paradigms.  The  “flesh- 
and-blood  ideal”  Guerin  advocated  foreshadows 
his  later  work  which  understood  the  complexity  of 
individual  desire,  and  opened  a  space  for  a  politics 
whose  pleasure  did  not  rest  on  an  enforced  confor¬ 
mity  of  desire. 

For  readers  who  might  be  unfamiliar  with  the 
details  of  the  era,  Schwartzwald’s  translation  of  The 
Brown  Plague  includes  an  introduction  which  pro¬ 
vides  excellent  historical  background,  touching  on 


all  the  significant  themes  of  the  text  and  placing 
them  in  context. 

Randall  Halle  teaches  German  Studies  and  Queer 
Studies  at  The  University  of  Rochester,  NY.  His  work 
focuses  on  the  intersections  of  nationalism,  sex,  and 
gender.  He  has  been  active  in  gay  politics  for  many 
years. 
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A  Rorem 

other  Entertainment,  by  Ned  Rorem 
Simon  &  Schuster,  1996 


A  composer  best  known  for  his  songs  (“art”  songs,  “serious” 
songs),  Ned  Rorem  has  set  the  words  of  over  200  poets.  His 
oeuvre  also  includes  opera,  music  for  ballet  and  modern  dance, 
works  for  full  orchestra,  concern,  pieces  for  solo  instruments 
and  chamber  ensembles.  The  output  is  impressive,  but  still 
Rorem’s  music  occupies  a  rarefied  place  in  American  culture. 

A  Lament  for  ‘Good'  Music 

A  recurring  them  in  a  newly  published  collection  of  his  writing,  Other 
Entertainment,  is  the  arrow  margin  in  which  contemporary  composers  find  them¬ 
selves.  Rorem  bemoans  his  disenfranchisement  frequently:  “Today  a  living  ‘clas¬ 
sical’  composer  ...  simply  doesn’t  exist.  ‘Good’  music  is  no  longer  required  in 
schools.”  But  he  manages  to  offset  those  feelings  with  an  underlying  confidence 
that  his  work  is  respected  by  the  precious  few  who  know  it,  with  gratitude  for  his 
many  commissions,  awards  and  grants,  and  by  his  contented  acceptance  of  life  in 
the  cultural  outskirts.  ^ 

Rating  Writers 

The  other  side  of  Rorem,  of  course,  is  the  exhibitionist,  the  socialite,  the 
diarist  who  bares  all.  Although  he  regards  himself  as  a  composer  first  and  a  writer 
second,  Rorem  has  a  larger  audience  for  his  books,  more  than  a  dozen  now,  than 
for  his  music.  Beginning  with  The  Paris  Diary,  published  in  1966,  when  he  was 
in  his  forties,  Rorem’s  reportage  of  his  comings  and  goings  has  provided  candid, 
often  gossipy,  insights  into  the  most  influential  musicians  and  literary  figures  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States. 

This  new  collection'  isn’t  new  at  all.  It  consists  of  some  three  dozen  essays 
_  grouped  into  categories:  Book  Reports,  Conversations,  Opera,  Epitaphs,  and 
Remnants.  Most  were  written  in  the  1980s  and  all  were  previously  published.  At 
times  it  seems  like  a  thin  excuse  for  a  book  and,  regrettably,  it  is  sloppily  edited. 
For  Rorem,  who  strives  for  a  meticulous  prose,  the  misspellings  and  typos 
throughout  the  book  are  an  embarrassment. 

Another  problem  arose  when  this  collection  was  put  together:  repetition  of 
ideas  and  style.  In  respective  essays  Rorem  refers  to  novelist  Marguerite  Duras  as 
a  “first-class  second-rater,”  Louis  Shanker,  a  painter,  is  called  a  “first-rate  second- 
rater,”  Somerset  Maugham  is  dubbed  “the  best  of  the  second-rate,”  and  Jane 
Bowles,  “a  major  minor- writer.”  This  becomes  irritating,  Joe  Orton,  whom 
Rorem  admires,  is  “a  first-rate  minor  playwright,”  and  Eugene  O’Neill  “a  sec¬ 
ond-rate,  major  playwright.” 

Still,  there  are  treasures  to  be  found  here.  Rorem  adores  Auden  and  Britten 
and  Paul  Goodman  and  Robert  Phelps  and  James  Lord.  His  excitement  is  conta¬ 
gious  though,  interestingly,  his  personal  friendship  with  most  of  his  subjects  falls 
short  of  adding  any  special  insight  into  their  work.  His  one-niter  with  Noel 
Coward  is  a  case  in  point.  Rorem,  prior  to  reviewing  Coward’s  diary,  ponders 
whether  to  mention  “us”  in  the  review,  when,  in  fact,  the  two  never  met  again. 
Always  a  notorious  name-dropper,  Rorem  never  fails  to  let  us  know  who  he 
knows  (everyone)  and  how  young  he  once  was  (nineteen). 

Although  he  places  Auden  above  everyone  else,  it’s  in  the  two  Cocteau  pieces, 
both  prefaces  to  books,  that  Rorem  really  comes  to  life,  not  least  because  Cocteau 
nourishes  Rorem’s  francophilia  and  homphilia.  Rorem  is  more  affirming  of  the  for¬ 
mer  than  the  latter  but  his  unforced  openness  is  one  of  his  most  endearing  quali¬ 
ties.  Rorem  has  deservedly  held  a  special  place  among  gay  readers  for  some  thirty 
years.  Without  being  an  activist  (in  fact  he  doggedly  denies  any  such  tendencies)  he 
has  been  frank  and  unapologetic  about  his  years  of  cruising  and  one-night  stands. 
And  now  that  that’s  behind  him  he’s  downright  romantic  about  his  longtime  love 
affair  with  James  Holmes,  with  whom  he  lives  in  New  York  and  Nantucket. 

Challenging  and  Challenged 

Indeed,  the  liveliest  section  of  the  book  is  “Conversations,”  transcriptions  of 
interviews  with  John  Simon,  Larry  Mass  and  Cole  Gagne.  In  1985,  The  New  York 
Native  asked  Rorem  to  interview  Simon,  after  Simon,  the  drama  critic  for  New 
York  Magazine,  spouted  his  infamous,  “Homosexuals  in  the  theater!  My  God,  I 


can’t  wait  until  AIDS  gets  all  of  them!”  Rorem  and  Simon  were  friends  (natch)  but 
Rorem  is  relentless  in  cornering  Simon  and  exposing  his  homophobia.  Rorem  resists 
labels  but  he  too  is  exposed  in  this  interview:  a  proud,  angry,  latent  gay  activist. 

In  the  next  piece.  Mass,  a  well-known  AIDS  physician  and  researcher,  inter¬ 
views  Rorem.  Now  the  tables  are  turned  as  Mass  chastises  Rorem  for  his  unwill¬ 
ingness  to  be  part  of  a  gay  community  and  for  his  defensiveness  about  being  called 
a  gay  composer.  Rorem  is  introspective  but  shaky  and  unconvincing  in  his  respons¬ 
es,  all  the  more  admirable  for  including  the  piece  in  this  collection.  Interestingly,  in 
addition  to  The  Native,  Rorem  has  written  for  Lambda  Book  Review  and  The 
Advocate  and  for  several  years  his  music  column  appeared  in  Christopher  Street. 

The  third  “conversation”  is  with  Cole  Gagne,  who  has  published  two  books  of 
interviews  with  American  composers.  When  Rorem  is  talking  about  his  own 
music  he’s  less  pedantic,  more  generous,  more  self-effacing,  than  when  reviewing 
books  or  writing  about  his  famous  friends.  Rorem  claims  not  to  write  about  his 
music  and  for  the  most  part  his  is  true.  But  Gagne  gets  him  to  talk  about  it  and 
now  it’s  indeed  written.  For  anyone  interested  in  Rorem’s  art,  this  is  the  heart  of 
the  book.  Rorem’s  commitment  to  his  craft,  his  excitement  over  particular  singers, 
voices,  instruments,  texts,  are  all  evident  in  this  engrossing  interview. 

The  book  is  punctuated  with  a  lovely  essay  about  Rorem’s  life  in  Nantucket. 
Written  in  1984,  the  piece  was  first  published  in  GEO.  The  first  three  (of  eight) 
pages  consists  of  detailed  directions  from  the  Nantucket  airport  to  Rorem’s  house, 
ending  at  his  mother’s  desk  in  a  small  room  on  the  second  floor.  Rorem  has  never 
hidden  anything  and  now  an  avid  fan  is  directed  right  into  the  composer’s  study. 
Content,  settled,  in  his  seventies,  Rorem  still  has  much  to  write  and  much  to  say. 


Tom  Wilson  Weinberg  is  a  song  writer  whose  song,  “Fly  High  Lesbian  Seagull”  will 
be  sung  by  Engelbert  Humperdinck  in  the  upcoming  feature  film,  “Beavis  and  Butt-Head 
Do  America.” 
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Rude  Awa 


Push,  by  Sapphire 

Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New  York,  1996 

142  pages.  $20.00 


Sapphire’s  first  novel  is  a  stunningly 
original  addition  to  a  body  of  work  by 
African-American  women  writers — 
such  as  Alice  Walker,  Toni  Morrison, 
and  Gloria  Naylor — that  explores  the 
interactions  of  self-love,  healing,  and 
political  oppression.  In  an  era  in  which 
liberals  and  conservatives  alike  laud 
self-help  and  pulling  oneself  up  by  one’s 
bootstraps.  Push  rudely  awakens  us 
from  American  dreams  of  manicured 
lawns,  glowing  health  and  trim  tum¬ 
mies  attainable  through  hard  work,  a 
positive  attitude,  and  Jenny  Craig.  It 
thrusts  us  instead  into  the  often  night¬ 
marish  reality  of  life  in  Harlem  for  a 
young  Black  woman  who,  despite 
extraordinary  personal  transformation 
and  hard  work,  remains  a  pariah  of 
conservative  America:  a  poor  and 
unmarried  mother. 

“I  ain’t  no  Butch  like  Celie” 

The  first  sentence,  “I  was  left  back  when  I  was 
twelve  because  I  had  a  baby  for  my  fahver,”  spoken 
by  sixteen-year-old  Clareece  Precious  Jones,  or 
Precious,  invites  comparison  to  Alice  Walker’s  The 
Color  Purple.  Walker’s  novel  also  opens  with  a  young 
Black  woman  speaking  frankly  of  the  still  largely 
taboo  topic  of  incest,  using  straightforward,  phoneti¬ 
cally  rendered  language.  When  Precious’  story  begins, 
she  is  suspended  from  school  because  she  is  pregnant 
with  her  second  child,  also  the  result  of  her  father’s 
rape,  and  she  enrolls  in  a  pre-GED  program.  As  in 
The  Color  Purple,  a  lesbian  or  bisexual  woman  cat¬ 
alyzes  growth  and  healing  within  the  narrator: 
Precious’  teacher.  Blue  Rain,  is  a  Black  lesbian  politi¬ 
cal  activist  who  pushes  her  class  of  six  young  women 
to  read  and  write  what  they  can,  starting  with  the 
alphabet.  Precious’  skills  slowly  improve,  and  she 
gives  birth  to  a  son,  Abdul.  She  secures  a  place  in  a 
halfway  house,  away  from  a  mother  who,  enraged 
that  Precious  “stole  her  husband,”  has  hit  her  daugh¬ 
ter  with  a  frying  pan  and  kicked  her  in  the  head  while 
she  was  in  labor.  Sapphire’s  novel  intersects  with 
Walker’s  when  Precious’  class  reads  The  Color  Purple 
and  Precious  explains  that  even  though  “most  of  it  1 
can’t  read  myself,”  “I  cry  cr>'  cry  you  hear  me,  it 
sound  in  a  way  so  much  like  myself,  except  1  ain’  no 
butch  like  Celie.” 


Precious  is  not  alone  in  her  discomfort  with  les¬ 
bianism;  in  Push  many  African  Americans  respond 
to  love  between  women  with  distaste  or  violence, 
reminiscent  of  Gloria  Naylor’s  The  Women  of 
Brewster  Place,  this  contrasts  sharply  with  The 
Color  Purple,  in  which  lesbianism — embraced  by 
Celie  and  accepted  by  her  community — becomes  a 
vehicle  for  personal  transformation  and  liberation.  In 
fact,  throughout  Push  Sapphire  explicitly  contrasts 
Precious’  reality  with  the  world  of  The  Color  Purple. 
In  regard  to  middle-class  Shug’s  reflections  about 
God  being  in  “‘the  wonder’  of  purple  flowers,” 
Precious  says,  “I  feel  that,  even  though  I  never  seen 
or  had  no  flowers  like  what  she  talk  about,”  reveal¬ 
ing  the  landscape  of  urban  poverty.  And  unlike  Celie, 
who  discovers  that  her  rapist  was  a  stepfather. 
Precious  is  disappointed  to  ascertain  that  the  man 
who  raped  her  is  indeed  her  biological  father. 

Taking  on  Taboos 

Push's  critique  of  the  nuclear  family  exposes  not 
only  incest  between  a  biological  father  and  daugh¬ 
ter — a  theme  that  Toni  Morrison  explores  in  depth 
in  The  Bluest  Eye — but  also  women’s  mistreatment 
of  their  children.  Walker  has  denounced  the  genital 
mutilation  that  some  African  cultures  sanction,  and 
in  Morrison’s  Tar  Baby  a  white  woman’s  sexual  vio¬ 
lence  toward  her  son  is  revealed.  However,  Sapphire 
is  the  first  major  novelist  to  confront  African- 
American  women’s  sexual  abuse  of  their  children. 

By  indicting  rather  than  idealizing  Precious’ 
mother.  Sapphire  rejects  the  possibility  of  healing 
and  restoration  through  matriarchal  love  and 
power,  such  as  is  presented  in  Naylor’s  Mama  Day. 
For  Precious,  to  whom  neither  maternal  nor  roman¬ 
tic  love  is  offered,  the  development  of  linguistic  abil¬ 
ity  is  the  means  by  which  she  strives  to  know  herself. 
To  white  people  she  knows  she  is  “ugly  black  grease 
to  be  wipe  away,  punish,  kilt,  changed,  finded  a  job 
for,”  and  she  yearns  to  be  seen,  to  “exist,”  like  “prit- 
ty  people,  girls  with  little  titties  like  buttons  and  legs 
like  long  white  straws.”  Her  narrative  is  a  literary 
triumph.  Achieved  with  a  limited  vocabulary  and 
the  diction  of  a  Harlem  teenager,  it  smashes  racist 


and  class-informed  preconceptions  about  writing. 

Precious  forces  us  to  witness  her  humanity  as  she 
details  with  relentless  honesty  her  mistreatment  and 
resulting  shame,  rage,  and  confusion. 

Didactic  Interludes 

When  Ms.  Rain  engages  her  class  in  a  discussion 
of  The  Color  Purple's  “fairy  tale  ending”  and  the 
“virtues  of  realism,”  Precious  declares,  “I  don’t 
know  what  “realism”  mean  but  I  do  know  what 
REALITY  is  and  it’s  a  mutherfucker,  lemme  tell 
you.”  Shortly  thereafter  Precious  learns  that  her 
father  has  infected  her  with  HIV.  In  the  name  of 
realism.  Push  self-consciously  distinguishes  itself 
from  The  Color  Purple,  insistently  emphasizing  the 
limitations  of  individual  healing  in  the  face  of  polit¬ 
ical  oppression.  Push  is  a  political  argument  as  well 
as  a  novel,  linking  an  array  of  social  problems — 
child  abuse,  gay  bashing,  drug  addiction,  AIDS, 
homelessness,  racism,  and  poverty — and  delineat¬ 
ing  their  profound  impact  upon  its  narrator’s  life. 

Unfortunately,  Sapphire’s  didactic  tendencies 
diminish  the  novel’s  realism. 

Push's  characters  fit  too  easily  into  categories  of 
good  and  evil.  Because  Sapphire  departs  from  the 
tradition  established  by  writers  such  as  Walker, 

Morrison,  and  Naylor,  of  narrating  from  plural 
points  of  view,  we  glimpse  only  briefly  the  circum¬ 
stances  that  shaped  Precious’  parents’  lives.  Nor  do 
we  witness  expressions  of  vulnerability  or  kindness 
from  her  mother  or  father.  This  differs  markedly  ^ 

from  the  rendition  of  incest  in  The  Bluest  Eye,  in 
which  we  arrive  at  a  painful  understanding  of  why  a 
father  has  committed  rape  and  incest.  It  also  diverges  I 

from  The  Color  Purple,  whose  Mister  is  redeemed  by 
his  love  for  Shug  and  his  eventual  apology  to  Celie. 

Undoubtedly,  non-feminist  readers  will  level  the 
standard  charges  of  giving  men — especially  Black  j 

men — a  bad  name,  in  response  to  the  one-dimen¬ 
sional  portrayal  of  Precious’  father  as  an  oversexed  i  l 

sadist.  In  addition,  the  portrayal  of  Mary 
Johnston — Precious’  mother — challenges  the  essen- 
tialist  formula  of  male  violence  and  female  inno¬ 
cence,  ensuring  criticism  from  feminists.  1 

Precious  expresses  her  inevitable  hatred  of  her 
mother  within  an  undeniably  racist  and  woman- 
hating  framework.  She  seems  to  detest  her  as  much 
for  her  dark  skin,  excess  weight,  and  “pussy  odor”  I 

as  for  the  beatings  and  sexual  abuse  she  inflicts 
upon  Precious.  And  while  Ms.  Rain’s  insistence  that  -  | 

light  skin  and  a  slender  physique  are  not  prerequi¬ 
sites  for  beauty  counterbalances  Precious’  internal-  f 

ized  racism  and  misogyny,  there  is  little  in  the  novel 
to  mitigate  the  fact  that  Mary  embodies  one  racist  ] 

stereotype  after  another.  She  collects  Precious’  wel-  i 

fare  check  for  herself,  orders  her  to  clean  and  cook 
for  her,  and  beats  her  without  provocation. 

Spending  her  days  watching  television  and  overeat¬ 
ing,  and  forcing  Precious  to  do  the  same,  Mary  is 
too  overweight  even  to  fit  in  the  bathtub.  Ironically, 
this  dehumanizing  and  single-sided  portrayal  of 
Mary’s  character  reinforces  the  very  stereotypes  ^ 

about  poor  Black  women  that  much  of  Push 
attempts  to  dismantle. 


Optimistic  Moments 

Certainly,  Sapphire  is  capable  of  writing  that 
transcends  a  single  point  of  view;  several  poems  in 
her  American  Dreams,  for  example,  articulate  the 
motivations  for  behaviors,  such  as  rape,  that  the 
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author  clearly  abhors.  And  Push  is  by  no  means 
devoid  of  shades  of  gray  or  optimism.  Precious’ 
voice  is  compelling  and  complex,  conveying  vulner¬ 
ability,  anger,  innocence,  maturity  and  humor  all  at 
once.  Subjects  of  her  musings  range  from  whether 
butterflies  see  colors  to  the  origin  of  her  mother’s 
favorite  epithet,  “cunt  bucket.”  And  although 
Sapphire  refuses  us  a  happily-ever-after  ending, 
hope  courses  quietly  through  Push.  Precious’  son 
does  not  have  HIV.  In  her  mothering,  she  offers 
Abdul  what  she  did  not  receive  as  a  child,  teaching 
him  the  alphabet  and  numbers.  Her  voice  matures, 
flowering  into  poetry: 
mens  in 
vaykent  lot  biid 
fire 

lik  indiens 
shar 
whut 
they  got. 

Bus 

roll 

mostlee  wmen 

downtown 

sky  opn 

blu  legs 

for 

sun. 

In  addition.  Precious  abandons  the  homophobic 
teachings  of  her  former  hero,  Louis  Farrakhan, 
reflecting  that,  as  Ms.  Rain  has  pointed  out,  it  is 
“Not  homos  who  rape  me,  not  homos  who  let  me  sit 
up  not  learns  for  16  years,  not  homos  who  sell  crack 
fuck  Harlem.”  But  Sapphire  never  simplifies  the 
development  of  political  awareness.  Precious  still  has 
trouble  accepting  that  Ms.  Rain  is  a  “butch,”  and 
expresses  the  hope  the  Abdul  will  not  grow  up  to  be 
a  “faggit.”  At  a  support  group  for  sexual  abuse  sur¬ 
vivors,  Precious  discovers,  to  her  amazement,  that 
not  only  poor  Black  girls,  but  rich  and  poor  children 
of  every  race,  have  survived  sexual  and  physical  vio¬ 
lence.  When  she  raises  her  hand  to  speak,  her  “hand 
is  going  up  through  the  smell  of  Mama,  my  hand  is 
pushing  Daddy’s  dick  out  my  face.” 

Precious’  coming  to  voice  and  slowly  gaining 
awareness  of  her  value  is  inspiring.  But,  ultimately, 
it  is  not  enough.  The  final  lines  of  the  book,  a  poem 
Precious  writes  for  her  class,  banish  any  platitudes 
we  might  be  tempted  to  invoke  about  loving  oneself 
being  all  that  matters: 

...it’s  a  prison  days 
we  live  in 
at  least  me 
I’m  not  really  free 
baby,  Mama,  HIV 

where  I  wanna  be  where  i  wanna  be? 
not  where  I  AM 
on  the  102 

down  lex  avenue . 

....go  into  the  poem 
the  HEART  of  it 
beating 
like 

a  clock 
a  virus 
tick 
tock. 

Precious’  story  compels,  and  it  convinces  us  of 
the  profound  constraints  that  political  realities 


impose  upon  individual  lives.  While  Push's  force 
and  originality  ensure  that  it  will  be  read  with  great 
interest,  its  unflinching  rendition  of  horrors  guaran¬ 
tees  that  it  will  shock  and  offend  many.  Yet,  as 
Precious  says, 

“Some  people  tell  a  story  n’  it  don’t  make  no 
sense  or  be  true.  But  I’m  gonna  try  to  make  sense 
and  tell  the  truth,  else  what’s  the  fucking  use?  Ain’ 
enough  lies  and  shit  out  there  already?” 

Anna  Mollow  has  done  anti-violence  and  homelessness 
work  in  Boston.  Currently,  her  full-time  job  is  recover¬ 
ing  from  Chronic  Fatigue  Immune  Dysfunction 
Syndrome  and  Multiple  Chemical  Sensitivity. 


Precious’  voice  is  com¬ 
pelling  and  complex,  con¬ 
veying  vulnerability,  anger, 
innocence,  maturity  and 
humor  all  at  once. 


Movers  on  the  go! 
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GCN  Prisoner  Pen  Ral  Requests 


Introduction: 

The  Gay  and  Lesbian  Prisoner  Project,  a  program  of  the  Bromfield  Street  Educational  Foundation, 
works  to  support  gay,  lesbian,  bisexual  and  transgender  prisoners  by  providing  them  with  informa¬ 
tion,  referrals  and  support.  Many  gay,  lesbian,  bisexual  and  transgender  people  are  incarcerated  sim¬ 
ply  for  who  they  are  or  whom  they  love.  Others  face  harassment  and  discrimination  while  serving 
time.  All  have  little  access  to  information  about  and  support  for  their  queer  identities.  The  prisoners 
listed  below  are  seeking  pen  pals  who  will  write  to  them.  Offer  your  support,  learn  about  prison  life 
and  make  a  new  friend  by  writing  to  one  of  the  people  listed  below.  If  you  want  to  become  involved 
with  the  Prisoner  Project  by  volunteering  some  time,  please  call  (617)  262-6969. 


Educated  prisoner,  half- 
German,  half-Hispanic,  38  yrs 
old,  looking  for  she-male.  TS 
only.  Race  and  age  not  impor¬ 
tant.  Will  be  released  1996. 
Miguel  Bieth 
#89A6252 
Mohawk  C.F. 

61  School  Rd.,  Box  8451 
Rome,  NY  13442 

SW  bisexual  male,  27  yrs  old, 
bm/haz,  190  lbs,  5’7”,  totally 
disease  free.  Likes  to  cuddle  at 
home  on  quiet  nights  by  the 
fireplace,  cook,  travel.  Listens 
to  soft  rock/country.  Seeking 
special  gay/bi  white  male  18- 
35,  blond/blue  —  totally  dis¬ 
ease  free.  Sincerity  a  must.  Will 
accept  paraplegics  and  quads. 
Will  to  write  regardless  of 
hair/eye  color.  Will  exchange 
photos.  Willing  to  relocate 
upon  release.  No  inmates. 
Please  respond,  you  won’t  be 
disappointed. 

Troy  Allen  Sears 

#  1036618-A 
Iowa  State  Pen. 

P.O.  Box  316 

Fort  Madison,  lA  52627-0316 

Lonely,  incarcerated,  GWM, 
age  26,  long  brown  hair  and 
college  education,  seeks 
friendship  through  correspon¬ 
dence.  Please  write! 

Johnny  Longworth 

#27703 
P.O.  Box  1989 
Ely  State  Prison 
Ely,  NV  89301 

39  yrs  old,  M2F  lesbian  (S.R.S. 
not  done  yet).  Seeks  bi,  lesbian 
or  other  TS/TG  for  friendship 
and/or  relationship.  Not  into 
head  games  or  hassles.  1  would 
really  enjoy  responses  from 
Culo  area  if  possible,  though 
all  will  be  answered. 

Bobby  Kelly 
#156645 
5B-126 
Box  900 

Jefferson  City.  MO  65102 


Bi  WM,  21  yrs  old,  5’10”,  150 
lbs,  looking  for  Bi  women  or 
men  to  correspond  with.  Will 
visit  when  time  is  up.  Serving  2- 
3  years  (vandalism).  Seeking 
friendship,  support,  possible 
relationship.  Someone  to  talk  to. 
Eric  G.  Farrington 
#16127 
Box  400 

Rawlong,  WY  82301 

Strikingly  handsome,  GBM, 
6’3”,  235  lbs,  dominant  and 
very  lonely.  I  am  intelligent, 
honest,  dependable,  super  sen¬ 
sual,  fin  loving,  virile,  caring, 
understanding,  REAL,  and 
affectionate.  Seeks  feminine 
GM,  TV  or  transsexual  for 
friendship/relationship.  Age, 
race,  looks  unimportant.  Your 
photo  gets  mine.  All  letters 
answered  promptly. 

Samson  Burch 

#81-A-3683 
Box  149 

Attica,  NY  14011 

GWM,  6’,  blond/blue,  170  lbs* 
seeking  someone  who  loves  to 
live  life  to  the  fullest.  I  enjoy 
outdoor  life  and  hot  nights. 
Only  serious  responses  please. 
Sorry,  no  inmates.  Your  photo 
gets  mine. 

John  Finley 

#625073 

Route  4,  Box  1200 
Rosharon,  TX  77583 

21  yrs  old,  5’10”,  210  lbs. 
green  eyes/  It.  brn  hair  and  a 
golden  complexion.  My  hob¬ 
bies  include:  reading,  writing 
and  working  out.  Looking  for 
friendship,  possible  commit¬ 
ment  w/  a  mature  adult.  Race 
and  sex  unimportant.  Love, 
loyalty  and  respect  a  must. 

Billy  Joe  Preas 

#625672 
P.O.  Box  4500 

Tennessee  Colony,  TX  75886 


GWM,  27  yrs  old,  HIV+  look¬ 
ing  for  someone  to  share  with 
who  is  also  HIV+  and  locked 
up  and  needing  someone  to 
relate  to. 

Ronald  Wilson 
#260621 

Brushy  Mountain  State  Prison 
P.O.  Box  1000 
Petros,  TN  37845 

37  yrs  old,  WM,  long 
blond/deep  blue,  5’6”,  150  lbs, 
HIV  -,  drug  free.  I  am  bisexu¬ 
al,  completely  dedicated,  and 
somewhat  feminine.  Seeking 
pen  pal.  Race,  sex,  age  unim¬ 
portant.  I  love  dancing,  poetry, 
and  traveling.  I  need  someone 
who  can  share  honesty  and 
their  thoughts  through  corre¬ 
spondence.  Desperately,  liti¬ 
gating  my  incarceration.  No 
prisoners  please.  Will  answer 
all  serious  replies. 

Richard  S.  Brewster 

#96995 
Camp  D.  E-2 
LA  State  Prison 
Angola,  LA  70712 

GWM,  40  yrs  old,  5’7”,  132 
lbs,  hz  eyes/lt.  brn  hair,  good 
build.  I’m  interested  in  writing 
to  someone  who’s  into  the 
visual  arts.  I’m  doing  5  more 
years  and  plan  to  spend  most 
of  it  painting  and  drawing.  I 
work  in  acrylics  and  water 
color  and  am  proficient  at 
nudes,  portraits,  still  life,  etc... 
Will  answer  all  but  want  to 
establish  a  dialogue  with 
another  artists. 

David  Palmer 
#38308 

Arizona  State  Prison-Winslow 
2100  S.  Hwy.  87 
Winslow,  AZ  86047-9790 

30  yrs  old,  WM,  5’5”,  135  lbs. 
I  have  been  in  prison  for  6 
years.  Looking  for  BGM  with 
feminine  qualities  who  would 
like  to  become  friends. 
Recently  transferred  from  MA 
to  TX. 

Donald  Leduc 

#95091431  TK  9-P-12 
500  Commerce  St. 

Dallas  County  Jail 
Dallas,  TX  75202 


GWM,  30  yrs  old,  5’8’’  brown 
hair  and  eyes.  Seeking  profes¬ 
sional,  supportive  older  GM 
for  friendship  maybe  more. 
Will  answer  all. 

Randy  Kiper 

#100254 
KY  State  Pen. 

P.O.  Box  128 
Eddyville,  KY  42038 

SBM,  27  yrs  old,  5’9”,  216  lbs, 
very  well-built,  bright,  hand¬ 
some,  affectionate,  sincere, 
sensitive  ...  seeks  similar  hardy 
bottoms  for  friendship  or  per¬ 
manent  partnership  and  last¬ 
ing  love  upon  my  release.  Age, 
looks,  and  race  unimportant. 
Photo  appreciated. 

James  B.  Robinson,  Jr. 

#225-248 
P.O.  Box  45699 
Lucasville,  OH  45699-0001 

GWM,  34  yrs  old,  seeking  only 
sincere  men  who  wish  to  corre¬ 
spond,  visit,  and  talk  on  the 
phone.  Please  no  games.  Age, 
race,  looks  unimportant.  Your 
heart  must  be  true.  No  prison¬ 
er  correspondence  allowed. 

Chuck  Roche 

#902303 
P.O.  Box  41 

Michigan  City,  IN  46361 

GM,  26  yrs  old,  blond/blue 
eyes,  6’,  185  lbs.  Virile, 

vibrant,  witty,  open-minded, 
varied  interests.  ISO  fidelity  in 
a  compassionate,  caring, 
understanding  man  for  com¬ 
panionship. 

William  Charles 
#218-716 
P.O.  Box  56 
Lebanon,  OH  45036 

33  y.o.,  5’8”,  160  lbs,  part- 
Indian  male.  Nice  looking 
inmate,  very  good  custom  artist, 
likes  to  write  letters  and  meet 
new  people.  Seeking  new  friends 
and  possible  relationship. 

Randy  K.  Deel 

#133618 
P.O.  Box  1000 
Craigsville,  VA  24430 

Bi  male,  29  seeks  sincere,  fun 
loving,  caring  people.  1  am 
open-minded,  not  into  head 
hassles.  Due  for  release  soon. 
Age  not  important. 

Mike  Donley 

#162257 
5B-  125 
Box  900 

Jefferson  City,  MO  65102 


Any  lonely  TV  or  TS  who 
would  appreciate  forming  a 
friendship,  please  write. 

Michael  Follette 

Box  A 

Thomaston,  ME  04861 

Looking  for  friendly  relation¬ 
ship,  maybe  more...  I  have 
blue  eyes  and  blond  hair.  I  am 
very  smart  and  outgoing.  I  like 
riding  bikes,  listening  to 
music,  going  to  the  beach,  etc.. 

I  am  bisexual. 

Jeannie  Winters 
DCH  683259 
Mail  box  409 

P-Dorm-H-6-B  Dorm-room  6 
Broward  Correctional  Inst. 

P.O.  Box  84-8540 
Pembroke  Pines,  FL  33084 

28  yrs  old,  5’7”,  blue  grey 
eyes/brown  hair,  150  lbs. 

Doing  15  years,  been  down  6. 

I  am  gay  and  would  like  to 

write  to  older  men.  i 

Aaron  Petty 

#551199 

P.O  Box  16 

Love  Lady,  TX  75851-0016 

27  yrs  old,  GM,  seeking 
pen  pals. 

Ronald  Wilson 

#260621 

B.M.S.P. 

P.O.  Box  1000 
Petros,  TN  37845 

Pre-op,  male-to-female  trans¬ 
sexual  seeks  pen  pals. 

Lori  Castro 

H04858/3B3-118U 
P.O.  Box  3466 
Corcoran,  CA  93212-3466 

Pre-op,  male-to-female  trans¬ 
sexual  seeks  pen  pals. 

Bobbi  Jo  Evans 

H64716/3B3-118U 
P.O.  Box  3466 
Corcoran,  CA  93212-3466 

Incarcerated,  lonely,  in  search 
of  fidelity.  Seeking  honest,  car¬ 
ing  men  for  companionship.  I 
am  slim,  cute,  gay  man,  26  yrs 
old,  phys.  fit,  disease  free. 

Blonde/blue  eyes,  6’0’’,  185. 

Vibrant,  honest,  sensitive. 

Enjoy  traveling,  the  beach, 
working  out,  music,  writing. 

Take  a  chance.  You  won’t  be 
sorry.  Sincere  replies  only  — 
no  games. 

William  Charles 
#218-716 

P.O.  Box  56  [3-A-41] 

Lebanon,  OH  45036 
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e  Importance 
of  Outside 
Communication  to 
the  Transgendered 


Box  1218 
Shirley,  MA  01464 

39  yrs  old,  GWM,  looking  for 
long  term  relationship  with 
someone  who  is  secure,  loving, 
and  sharing.  I  have  brown 
hair/blue  yes,  180  lbs.  I  am  a 
writer. 

William  P.  Sousa,  Jr. 

#W-0782,  0-1-11 
S.E.C.C. 

12  Administration  Rd. 
Bridgewater,  MA  02324-3230 

Sincere,  honest,  handsome 
GWM,  35  yrs  old,  6’1”,  185 
lbs,  clean  shaven,  hairy  chest, 
blond/blue.  Enjoy  reading  and 
writing.  Seeking  35+  individ¬ 
ual  with  a  good,  positive  out¬ 
look.  Am  interested  in  meeting 
someone  who’s  interested  in 
meeting  me.  I  have  approx..  2 
yrs  left  on  sentence.  Am  rela¬ 
tionship  minded. 

Darwin  Baker 
#114117 

ASPC-Rorence/South  unit 
PO.  Box  8400 
Rorence,  AZ  85252 

Keith  Carney 

#21083 

C.U.C.F. 

P.O.  Box  550 
255  E.  300  N. 

Gunnison,  UT  84634 

Larry  KIndrIx 

#95561,  B-D-1 
P.O.  Box  1260 
Winfield,  LA  71483 

Bradley  Wllkerson 

#88A4866 

Sing-Sing  Correctional  Facility 
354  Hunter  St. 

Ossining,  NY  10562 

Bryan  Avant 

#890900 

P.O.  Box  41,  ACH-522 
Michigan  City,  IN  46361 


As  we  are  all  aware,  gay  and  lesbian  prisoners  are  usually  singled  out  for  abuse  by 
both  inmates  and  staff.  What  has  seemingly  been  ignored  is  how  much  worse  this  sit¬ 
uation  is  for  the  transgendered  inmate.  As  an  openly  gay  but  still  closeted  transgen¬ 
dered  prisoner,  perhaps  I  can  share  a  few  of  the  things  I’ve  learned  in  this  decade  in 
prison  to  give  you  on  the  outside  some  idea  of  why  the  transgendered  inmate  so  des¬ 
perately  needs  outside  communication  with  compatible  people. 


First  off,  it  is  very  dangerous  to  admit  to  anyone 
inside  that  one  is  transgendered.  The  abuse  that 
comes  after  one  comes  out  has  caused  two  of  my  sis¬ 
ters  here  to  commit  suicide.  Their  courage  cost  them 
the  mostly-imaginary  protection  of  being  one  of  the 
gays  in  prison.  Inmates  (both  gay  and  straight)  as 
well  as  the  staff  felt  safe  to  heap  abuse  on  them,  free 
from  any  fear  of  censure.  Some  if  not  most  of  you 
who  read  this  will  remember  the  pain  and  anguish  of 
being  in  the  closet.  Imagine  having  to  deal  with  that 
as  well  as  the  normal  abuses  of  the  incarcerated. 
Without  a  safe  understanding  outside  outlet,  the 
pressure  is  often  killing.  Because  a  person  on  the 
outside  can  be  told  anything,  the  horrible  mental 
pressure  is  eased  by  this  conduit  of  communication. 
With  an  outsider  to  communicate  with,  the  TS  pris¬ 
oner  can  endure  the  pain  of  the  “closet”  in  which 
s/he  must  stay  in  order  to  be  safe  inside  prison. 

My  own  sanity  was  saved  this  way.  Just  as  the 
pressure  became  almost  more  than  I  could  stand,  I 
learned  about  GENDERTRASH,  a  fab  ‘zine  that 
comes  from  Canada.  In  a  published  letter  I  wrote  to 
their  editor^  I  came  out  as  a  TS,  admitting  my 
woman  within  and  thereby  easing  the  mental  tor¬ 
ture  that  was  killing  me.  I  did  not  stop  there.  As  a 
poet,  I  began  sending  my  work  out  signed  with  my 
femme  name  when  appropriate.  I  then  went  on  to 
“come  out”  to  my  friends  on  the  outside,  who  were 
mostly  gay.  Many  could  not  accept  my  open  admis¬ 
sion  of  transsexuality,  and  revived  many  of  the  old 
gay  vs.  TS  debates  that  we’ve  all  heard  ad  nauseam. 
I  admit  it  —  I  lost  a  lot  of  friends,  folks  I  dearly 
loved  —  but  that  was  the  price  of  my  sanity.  Those 
friends  that  remain  to  me  are  like  family.  They 
know  my  darkest  secret  and  still  care  for  me.  That 
knowledge  in  itself  was  priceless  to  my  self-esteem. 

The  bottom  line  is  this:  minorities  are  more  likely 
to  be  abused,  and  the  TS  prisoner,  being  a  small  sub¬ 
set  of  a  minority,  is  in  even  greater  danger  and  there¬ 
fore  greater  need  of  help  and  support.  Since  most 
support  services  out  there  for  gay  and  lesbian  pris¬ 
oners  have  little  time,  or  —  let’s  be  honest  —  interest 
in  the  needs  of  the  TS  inmate,  the  only  reasonable 
option  left  to  the  transgendered  is  communication 
with  compatible  outside  people.  Most  gays  don’t 


want  to  know  about  us,  so  lumping  us  in  their  sup¬ 
port  efforts  is  counter-productive  at  best.  I  can  offer 
a  personal  example.  When  Mike  Riegle  was  still 
with  us  and  working  on  the  GCN  Prisoner  Project,  I 
had  my  name  listed  as  a  prisoner  seeking  a  friend.  I 
was  very  lucky  to  get  almost  a  dozen  responses. 
When  time  went  by  to  get  to  know  the  people  some¬ 
what,  and  for  them  to  get  to  know  me,  I  admitted 
my  woman  within.  With  only  one  exception,  they 
all  simply  stopped  communicating  without  explana¬ 
tion.  The  exception  was  a  gentleman  who  sent  a 
postcard  to  tell  me  that  my  admission  was  the  rea¬ 
son  for  his  decision  to  cease  communication.  I  hope 
you  can  imagine  how  devastating  that  was  to  my 
mental  state,  how  it  could  bring  one  to  the  brink  of 
suicide.  That  is  what  almost  happened  to  me.  If 
GENDERTRASH  had  not  come  my  way,  I  would 
probably  be  dead  by  now,  or  an  over-medicated 
zombie  in  the  prison  mental  ward. 

Another  plus  of  outside  communication,  aside 
from  mental  health,  is  physical  safety.  As  groups 
like  Amnesty  International  have  taught  us,  folks 
with  outside  contacts  are  less  likely  to  be  singled  out 
by  staff  for  serious  abuse.  While  the  staff  may  have 
no  fear  of  the  inmate,  they  are  more  likely  to  take 
care  if  there  is  any  chance  that  an  outside  free  per¬ 
son  might  hear  about  the  abuse. 

By  now,  some  of  those  reading  this  are  thinking 
about  “scams”  that  some  prisoners  commit  on  out¬ 
side  people.  The  support  I’m  suggesting  is  letter 
contact  —  perhaps  a  holiday  card  —  and  not  any 
form  of  monetary  support.  The  real  TS  will  respect 
this,  and  be  grateful  for  the  friendship  and  an  under¬ 
standing  ear.  On  a  related  note,  I  can  share  how  I 
spent  two  month’s  pay  to  send  a  so-called  friend  in 
Canada  a  wig.  Yes,  I  got  scammed.  I  never  heard 
from  the  person  again.  Yet,  I  learned  a  valuable  les¬ 
son  and  in  no  way  tarred  every  outside  person  with 
the  brush  of  being  a  scammer  just  because  one  was. 
I  wonder  how  many  outside  folk  can  honestly  say 
the  same  thing  after  being  scammed  by  an  inmate? 

The  bottom  line  is  this:  we  transgendered 
inmates  can  only  survive  in  prison  with  he  help  of 
outside  understanding  communication.  Will  you  on 
the  outside  offer  it? 
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FICTION  READING  SERIES 


The  Bromfield  Street  Educational  Foundation  (publisher  of 
Gay  Community  News)  presents  a  monthly  reading  series  fea¬ 
turing  lesbian  and  gay  fiction  writers. 


Wednesiay,  OcMber  9, 1996 
Carol  Anshaw 

Carol  Anshaw  will  read  from  her  new  novel  Seven  Moves. 
Anshaw’s  previous  novel,  Aquamarine,  won  the  Society  of 
Midland  Authors  Award  and  was  a  finalist  for  the  Lambda 
Literary  Award.  A  recipient  of  a  1995  Fellowship  from  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  she  lives  in  Chicago. 

Hugh  Kennedy 

Hugh  Kennedy  established  himself  with  his  debut  novel. 
Everything  Looks  Impressive,  as  a  superb  observer  of 
America’s  upper  crust.  In  his  new  book.  Original  Colors,  he 
takes  on  the  art  world,  distilling  the  buzz-and-scam  energy  of 
the  gallery  circuit  to  its  most  passionate — and  ridiculous — 
moments.  Kennedy  lives  in  Waban,  Massachusetts. 

TPM 

The  Living  Center,  29  Stanhope  Street,  Boston 
(behind  the  Hard  Rock  Cafe) 

FREE.  Handicapped-accessible. 


Wednesdiqr>  November  13, 1996 
Scott  Campbell 

Touched  begins  when  twelve  year  old  Robbie  Young  comes  home 
from  the  mall  one  afternoon  to  tell  his  mother  the  secret  he’s  been 
keeping  for  a  year:  “Jerry  Houseman’s  been  touching  me.”  With 
extraordinary  candor  and  compassion  Scott  Campbell  charts  the 
effect  of  this  explosive  revelation  on  two  families.  Rita  Mae 
Brown  has  called  Touched  “a  sensational  first  novel. 

Carole  Maso 

Carol  Maso  will  read  from  her  new  novel.  Aureole,  that  charts 
the  erotic  journey  of  an  American  woman  writer  living  in  Paris. 
In  prose  that  is  at  once  elusive  and  lyrical  Maso  draws  on  a 
variety  of  literary  traditions  to  create  a  startling  psychological 
portrait  of  the  woman  artist  as  a  sexual  being.  The  Chicago 
Tribune  wrote  that  “what  Virginia  Woolf  did  for  the  pro^ 
rhythm  of  the  paragraph,  Maso  has  done  for  the  sentence.” 

This  program  is  supported  in  part  by  a  grant  from  The  Boston  Council  for  the  Arts,  a 
local  agency,  the  Massachusetts  Cultural  Council,  a  state  agency,  and  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts. 
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